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The Spanish Protestants, and their Persecution by 
Philip II. ; a Historical Work. By Sefior Don 
ApvotpHo De Castro. Translated from the 
original Spanish by THomas Parker. Lon- 
don: Charles Gilpin, 1851. 


EnG.isu readers in general have known little of 
Spanish Protestants. Dr. M’Crie made the best 
use of such materials as were at his command ; 
but Sefior de Castro, himself a Spaniard, and hav- 
ing access to printed books and manuscripts un- 
known to that learned historian, has produced a body 
of facts which cannot be contemplated without both 
surprise and pleasure. While he paints, in lively 
colors, the disorders of the Spanish clergy in the 
sixteenth century, and the vigorous severities of 
‘* the holy office,’’ he adduces copious proofs of the 
piety and zeal with which a host of Spanish writers 
denounced the prevailing evils and labored for the 
spiritual welfare of their countrymen. The ex- 
treme caution with which the writer avoids the 
discussion of religious questions, and the manifest 
restraint with which he expresses his views of 
facts, are, at least, strong evidences of the intoler- 
ant spirit of the Spanish government even at the 
present time. Notwithstanding his caution and 
restraint, however, he supplies us with heart- 
stirring relations of the events which disgraced the 
cruel reign of Philip IJ., the husband of ‘ bloody 
Queen Mary.”’ Having briefly sketched the lives 
of Juan de Valdés, Alfonzo de Valdés, Rodrigo de 
Valero, Doctor Juan Gil (known as Egidius), Fran- 
cisco de Enzinas, Francisco de San Roman, Doctor 
Juan de Enzinas, Doctor Juan Diaz, some of the 
most illustrious of the early Spanish Protestants, he 
proceeds to narrate, with much care, the curious 
transactions of Philip II., and of his minister, the 
Duke of Alva, with es Paul IV., and the fierce 
persecutions to which the Protestants of Spain 
were subjected during that reign. ‘The character 
of the tyrant is set forth, with tragic justice, in the 
darkest shades. He stands before us, not only as 
a cruel enemy to Protestants, but as the incessant 
fomenter of the evils which involved the ancient 
monarchy of Spain in political ruin, as a man of 
little spirit, the toy of his confessors, or the shut- 
tlecock of his allies. The mixture of political with 
religious objects in the countenance given by 
Maurice of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Prince of Orange, Coligni in France, and Murray 
in Scotiand, is well contrasted in this volume with 
the absence of similar disturbing elements in Spain. 

While the writer preserves the stately dignity 
of his nation, and avoids committing himself as a 
partisan of Protestantism, there are numerous pas- 
sages which we do not conceive that any Spaniard, 
who is not in heart a Protestant, would have writ- 
ten. He traces the persecutions of the Protestants 
to the activity of the Jesuits. He describes, most 
elaborately, the solemnities of the auto-de-fé.. Af- 
ter narrating the burning of Herrezuelo, and, nine 
years after, of his beautiful young wife, in the 
grand square of Valladolid, he continues :— 
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death ! Who shall begrudge a tear to your memory, 
or a sentiment of horror or contempt for the judges, 
who, instead of swaying the understandings with the 
sweetness of divine truth, would have recourse to 
such reasonings as dungeons and flames? By the in- 
famous execution of Herrezuelo, they, according to 
their own theory, separated from the Catholic religion 
the soul of the once penitent Dofia Leonor de Cis- 
neros, while, by the same rule, the barbarous punish- 
ment inflicted on her husband deprived the world of 
two lives, and heaven of two souls, if God had not 
opened the portals of mercy to them both—unhappy 
victims of their own constancy to the religion they 
professed, and to the intolerance of the Holy Office. 


Referring to a second auto in Valladolid, he 
quotes from a Spanish manuscript of Simancas :— 


The account of this auto was carried to Pope Paul 
IV., who was much pleased with it, and requested 
that it might be read before some of the cardinals, at 
the same time adding, that the Catholic kings had, 
by inspiration of the Holy Spirit, given orders for the 
appointment of inquisitors in Spain, in order that 
heresy might not prevail, and he had consequently 
conceded many favors to the Holy Office. 


Speaking of Philip II., Sefior de Castro says :— 


Philip IT. was present within the place of execution 
(quemadero), and made his guards, as well horsemen 
as footmen, assist at the execution of the unhappy 
martyrs of liberty of conscience, and allowed them to 
be converted into miserable assistants of the execu-- 
tioners, who were paid by the iniquitous tribunal of 
the Holy Office. The picture of’ so cruel a deed 
wrought by the demon of the South, is by some writers, 
guided by stupidity, by ignorance, or by a blind re- 
spect to superstitious chroniclers, called a calumny of 
foreigners to brand this king with infamy. Philip II. 
can be very little calumniated. Almost all that 
calumny may be able to invent in opprobrium of any 
person, is to be verified in the deeds of that monarch. 
His presence at the unhappy death of the Spanish 
Protestants, makes him equal in ferocity to the son of 
the ambitious Agrippina. Nero, during the frightful 
incendiary fire of proud Rome, ordered some Chris- 
tians to be taken, as criminals, suspected of being con- 
cerned in that execrable crime ; he punished as many 
as confessed being guilty of it; and he reduced to 
close confinement all those who appeared culpable ac- 
cording to the denouncement of other delinquents. 
Philip II, when the fire of heresy began to spread it- 
self in Spain, filled the prisons with Protestants, the 
— of those who had wandered from the Catholic 
faith. 

Nero added to the torment of those whom, he held 

guilty, the disgrace of being dressed with the bloody 
skins of horrid and still palpitating beasts. 
Philip IL, after the pains and torments inflicted 
upon the clergy and gentry, despoiled of their rank 
and their dignities, and stripped of their vestments, 
could feel complacency in seeing them covered with 
ridiculous sacks, on which the pictures of toads and 
lizards were painted to represent slavery, to gratify 
the pride of the imperial judges, and fill with terror 
and dismay an ignorant and fanatical populace. 

Nero caused the Christians to be torn in pieces by 
hungry dogs, or put them on crosses, and set fire to 
them at nightfall. 


-, 
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the garrote, or to be gibbeted on the posts within 
which fuel was kindled, so that those might burn most 
conspicuously towards night, after the reading of the 
formal processes in the public squares. 

Nero readily offered his gardens for the inhuman 
spectacle of torturing delinquents. Philip II. as 
readily lent the guards of his royal person to the ex- 
ecutioners, in order that they might contribute their 
services in lighting the wood, the flames from which 
were to devour the Protestants. Nero and Philip. 
One tormented the Christians; the other reduced 
Protestants to ashes ; pretending in both cases to 
defend by such cruelties the public weal. Nero, in the 
habit of a charioteer, and amid an immense concourse 
of people, was present at the unhappy end of the 
Christians. Philip II. with all pomp, and followed 
by his stupid court, beheld the humble death of the 
Protestants who were roasted alive before him. 

Nero disgraced himself in allowing the people to 
see him without his imperial insignia, and in his 
viewing with complacency the frightful destruction of 
those whom he called delinquents. Philip II. did 
himself the honor to preside over executions. 

Nero had not the audacity to demonstrate his feroc- 
ity before the Roman people. Philip IL. was osten- 
tatious of it before the populace of Valladolid and the 
grandees of Castile. 

Nero, ferocious as he was, although more hypocrit- 
ical in his wickedness, is execrated by Tacitus, in 
speaking of the terrible punishments of the Chris- 
tians. Philip IT., equally ferocious, and having by 
the effrontery of his cruelties dissimulated with the 
greatest hypocrisy, is praised and flattered by the 
pens of ancient writers for having, with his guards, 
assisted the inquisitorial executioners in the exter- 
mination of the Protestants. The generous Britanni- 
cus was not worthy of being engendered by the 
same father as Nero. Philip If. would have been a 
more worthy brother. If both had been nourished 
from the same maternal bosom of the proud Agrippina, 
never would Rome have seen the emperor performing 
in its theatres, a scandal tq the people and to the 
senate, nor Nero’s imperial eagles domineering 
from the capitol, spreading themselves over the 
world, and then uniting to throw down the diadem 
from his brow. No! a knife would sooner have 
been plunged into his breast, and a priest of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter would have taken the purple mantle 
from the shoulders of Nero and placed it on those of 
Philip II. 


This parallel between Philip and Nero appears 
in several portions of the history. The remarka- 
ble story of Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo, is well 
and fully told. This great Spanish ecclesiastic had 
spent his life in the vigorous persecution of the 
ena, and in similar services to the Church 
of Rome and the crown of Spain. At the time of 
the last illness of Charles V., in the monastery of 
Yuste, he visited the hermit-king at the command 
of Philip II. From that time, for reasons not 
explained, the archbishop lost the favor of his sov- 
ereign. The myrmidons of the Inqnisition accused 
him of heresy. He was arrested by. the inquisitor- 
general, and confined in the prison of the Holy 
Office. The archbishop appealed to the Pope, but 
in vain. After much tedious trial, however, the 
next Pope, Pius V., took the affair into his own 
hands, ordering the prisoner to be removed to 
Rome. The Pope was mindful how Carranza had 
labored on behalf of the church both in England 
and in Spain, and he used great exertions on his 
behalf; but he died before the conclusion of his 
trial. The friends of Carranza asserted that the 
defunct pontiff had given sentence in his favor, 
while by his enemies it was stoutly denied. It is 
certain that no document to that effect could be pro- 
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duced. Incredible obstacles were thrown in the 
way of coming to a decision. After the lapse of 
seventeen years from the arrest, the trial came to an 
end. Pope Gregory XIII. condemned Carranza to 
abjure certain heretical passages, and absolved him 
from all the ecclesiastical censures he had incurred ; 
but he ordered him to be confined in a Dominican 
convent at Orbieto, and todo spiritual penances for 
five years, or longer if the Pope or his successors 
should so determine. Carranza read his abjuration 
on his knees before the Pope, who said to him, 
** Considering the length of time which you have 
been in prison, and your services in former times 
to the Catholic Church, the sentence has not been 
more severe.’’ On the following day he said mass 
publicly in presence of a great audience, and he 
was addressed as ‘‘ most illustrious’’—the form of 
addressing an archbishop—by all] the prelates and 
dignitaries at Rome. This penance was, in fact, 
a triumph rather than a punishment. Within a 
month after his sentence, he died in the seventy- 
third year of his age. The conflicting views of his 
extraordinary history given by Spanish writers of 
different parties, are calmly discussed by Sefior de 
Castro. His own judgment appears to be that 
Carranza had been converted to the Protestant doc- 
trines by his intercourse with them, and the study 
of their writings, while preparing to impugn them. 


The archbishop, according to what may be deduced 
from his words, held in his heart the Lutheran opin- 
ions ; and the Protestant arguments which we meet 
with at every step in his works are sparks which dis- 
cover the fire hidden through fear of falling under the 
indignation of the Holy Office, and the barbarous 
fanatic Philip IT. 

The Archbishop of Toledo was at one time the terror 
of the Protestants, as well in Spain asin England, 
and yet he afterwards came to follow the tenets of 
Luther, (Ecolampadius, Melancthon, and other writ- 
ers, who preached, and were even then preaching, 
reform in the church. 


The writer denounces, with stern and grave in- 
dignation, the principles and practices of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, to which he attributes the horrors and 


losses of succeeding reigns. Philip II. he never 
spares. To the Inquisition his hatred is intense, 
yet calm and just. He delights in painting seenes in 
the lives of the Protestants who spread the doctrines 
of the Reformers in Spain ; and he devotes to this 
interesting object several chapters. The sketches 
of Julianilo Hernandez, of Constantino Ponce 
de Ja Fuente, Ponce de Leon, Cristébal de Losada, 
Isabel de Baena and Juan Gonzalez, Cypriano de 
Valera, and others, are of great value—all thor- 
oughly Spanish. We have never met with a par- 
allel to the following :— 


To such an extreme did the ferocity of some Catho- 
lics arrive in the destruction of Lutherans, that one 
gentleman of Valladolid, in 1581, denounced to the 
Holy Office his own two daughters as professors of 
the Reformed religion. Desirous of converting them 
to Catholicism, he contrived, through the great confi- 
dence the inquisitors had in his blindness, that both 
these young creatures should be removed from the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition to the paternal roof. There, 
the fanatical father, assisted by various of the clergy 
and friars, attempted to turn away the minds of his 
daughters from what he believed to be erroneous prin- 
ciples. Both, however, were unmovable in the true 
Protestant faith, and his efforts were abortive. 

Burning with rage to see that his entreaties were 
in vain as well as his threatenings and persecutions, 
he took them back to the Inquisition, and informed 





the judges that both of them still defended reform 
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with the test pertinacity. In fine, on the solicita- 
tion of their father, both of these unhappy women 
were condemned to be burnt. This pompous old man, 
indignant that his blood should be stained by Lutheran 
principles, and overcome by a fanatical monomania, 
went to a certain forest on his own estate, in search 
of branches from some of the largest trees and trunks 
of smaller ones, and cut them into suitable pieces, in 
order to kindle the flames which were to devour the 
bodies of his own children. .This barbarous fellow, 
worthy to have been born among cannibals, then re- 
turned to Valladolid with these spoils from his woods, 
and presented them to the Holy Office. The inquisi- 
tors praised his greatness of mind, and set him forth 
to the patricians and to the plebeians as an example 
worthy the imitation of all who would increase and 
serve that faith which they imagined they were defend- 
ing by the flames. 

But the man was not even satisfied with having cut 
the wood ; for, probably excited by the applause of 
his friends, both secular and ecclesiastic, and with a 
view of spreading greater consternation through Val- 
ladolid, he actually petitioned to be the murderer of 
his own flesh and blood. After becoming his own 
enemy, and throwing his daughters into the loathsome 
cells of the Inquisition—nay, bringing his own wood 
to construct the burning pile—he asked permission of 
the inquisitors to set light, with his own hand, in a 
public auto-de-fé, to that same heap which was to re- 
duce to ashes the delicate frames of these unhappy 
girls, unhappier still in having known such a father. 

The inquisitors, who saw in this barbarous wretch 
a model of slaves, received most graciously his peti- 
tion; and in order to the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith, proclaimed with cymbals and trumpets, not 
only the inhuman demand, but their permission to 
comply with it. The two unfortunate girls accord- 
ingly perished at Valladolid, in 1581. 


Few of our readers, we presume, are uninter- 
ested in the fortunes of Don Carlos of Austria, son 
of Philip II. of Spain. The accounts of him which 
have been given by Spanish historians are derived 
principally from writers whose great object was to 
eulogize his father, Philip II., or to magnify the 
grandeur and exalt the claims of the Roman 
Church. Sejior de Castro has gone minutely into 
the particulars of the calamities and the death of 
that unfortunate prince ; and, by a careful exam- 
ination of Spanish and Italian papers, he has ex- 
posed the falsehoods heaped upon his memory. The 
bigotry of Philip needs not to be proved ; his whole 
reign wastyranny. A Spanish writer of the seven- 
teenth century, Baltasar Porrefio, exhibits both 
these qualities of the king in one sentence, in 
which, after describing the autos-defé in Valla- 
dolid, he adds: ‘* Thus he greatly displayed his 
zeal ; for having to punish some noble persons for 
whom some grandees interceded, they being moved 
with compassion for them, his majesty answered 
with great severity—‘ It is quite right that noble 
blood, if stained, should be purified in the fire, and 
if my own were to be stained by my son, I would be 
the first to throw him into it.’ ”’ 

The prince was born at Valladolid, during the 
reign of his grandfather, Charles V. Four days 
after his birth, his mother, Dofia Maria, of Portu- 
gal, expired. At the age of nine he was entrusted 
to the charge of Don Honorato Juan, a gentleman 
of Valencia, of noble principles and extraordinary 
learning. When he was thirteen, it was arranged, 
among the secret preliminaries of peace between 
France and Spain, that he should marry Elizabeth 
of Valois, eldest daughter of the French king, 
Henry II.; but his father, having lately become a 
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the young French princess himself. Three weeks + 
afier this marriage, Don Carlos was sworn in the 
Cortes as hereditary prince of the kingdoms. The 
prince suffered greatly from intermittent fevers. 
That he might enjoy pure air, and, at the same 
time, pursue his studies, he was sent, under the 
care of his uncle, Don Juan of Austria, and others, 
to Alcala de Henares. Notwithstanding the im- 
putations cast by courtly writers on his understand- 
ing and his temper, there is ample evidence to 
show that he was “ beloved by the Spaniards for 
the virtues that were known to dwell in his mind, 
for the courage which he was known to possess, 
and for the clearness, not meanness, of his under- 
standing.” Sefior de Castro says, after a long 
and honorable list of testimonies in favor of the 
prince— 


The eulogies of Carlos, which we find in various works 
of that time, were not given by chroniclers who treated 
on the lives of Philip II. and Don Carlos, his son, but 
by philosophers and antiquaries, who had not for their 
object a history of those personages. Mendoza, in a 
few lines, declares the truth, and gives the due meas- 
ure of praise to an unfortunate prince. The flatterers 
of Philip IL. have treated the memory of Don Carlos 
as the Greeks did that of Hector. They dragged about 
the dead body of him they feared when alive; and if 
such testimonies are not sufficient to dissipate the 
shades which certain historians have thrown upon the 
disposition of Carlos, and the hopes which Spaniards 
placed in that illustrious prince, still there exist in 
the writings of contemporary authors more proofs in 
defence of the truth and in opposition to those 
opinions, which were originated in fraud, and are 
maintained even in our own day by ignorance. 


About two years after his removal to Alcala, 
the prince, having been free from his intermittent 
fevers for many weeks, was brought near to the 
point of death through an illness induced by a most 
serious fall. During ninety days of patient suffer- 
ing he was often visited by his father, who ordered 
public prayers to be offered on his behalf, and gave 
other signs ofa strong desire for his recovery. 
After the prince’s recovery, the state of affairs in 
the Low Countries became perplexing to the king. 
The government had been entrusted to William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, Lamoral, Count of 
Egmont, Philip de Montmorency, and other Belgian 
nobles, all of whom were Protestants. While the 
king was absent in Spain, these nobles abstained 
from punishing those who publicly avowed their 
enmity to the Catholic faith, and they besought the 
king to recall Cardinal Granvelle, a favorite of the 
Duchess of Parma—who had a share with them in 
the government—and followed up their entreaty, 
which the king refused to grant, by personal com- 
munications with Don Carlos. The young prince 
was deeply moved. He represented the condition 
of the Low Countries to his father, remonstrated 
against the force employed to make the people 
there abandon the Protestant religion, and urged 
his own right as hereditary prince, to be taken 
into the councils of the kingdom and the adminis- 
tration of public business. From that time the 
affection of the king towards his son declined. 
Suspicions and jealousies, natural to a bigot and a 
tyrant, were keenly perceived by the favorites of 
the court, who spared no pains to kindle them into 
fear and hatred. They treated the prince with 
haughtiness, and invented all sorts of calumnies 
against him. This conduct was resented by the 
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with confusion and terror. The Protestants active- 
ly engaged in circulating Calvinian Books in Se- 
ville, and other parts of Spain. The Pope took 
the alarm, and stirred up Philip and the inquisitors. 
The wisest statesmen of the monarchy were sum- 
moned to advise the king. Juan Maurique de Lara 
was the only councillor who hinted that Don Carlos 
might be able to secure peace in Flanders. Instead 
of the prince, it was resolved to send the proud 
and relentless Duke of Alba. Don Carlos, pre- 
vented by his father from marrying Ann of Austria, 
and pressed by the Emperor Maximilian, his uncle, 
and the father of the princess to whom he was 
affianced, resulved to leave the kingdom without 
asking the king’s consent. In his poverty he was 
compelled to seek aid from the grandees. The 
Admiral of Castile, and Don Juan of Austria, be- 
trayed him to his father. What the king most 
dreaded was that his son should undertake the 
government of the Flemings and grant them liberty 
of conscience. While the prince slept in his 
chamber at night, the king entered, attended by 
three of his nobles, a prior, and twelve guards. 

** Does your majesty wish to murder me?” ex- 
claimed the astonished prince. The king said he 
was only about to confine him asa madman! ‘* J 
am not mad, but driven to despair,’’ was the answer 
of the unhappy prisoner. Philip wrote letters to 
the sovereigns of Europe explaining his motives 
for the imprisonment of his son. From an exam- 
ination of numerous independent documents, Seiior 
de Castro concludes that ‘* the prince was a convert 
to the reformed doctrines.”’ He did not long sur- 
vive his arrest. He died on the 4th of July, 1568, 
at the age of twenty-three. The darkest suspicions 
gather round the closing scene of this tragedy. It 
will be cleared up in the great day of disclosures. 

The rest of Philip’s reign was remarkable 
chiefly for the cruelties practised on the Protestants 
of Spain, and for a policy by which the most 
terrible and lasting ills were brought upon that 
noble land. Science, literature, freedom, and vir- 
tue were driven away. ‘Tyranny and superstition 
walked hand in hand over the ashes of martyrs, 
amid the desolated fields of a ruined peasantry. 
Cloisters of ignorant priests impoverished the rich, 
and ground down the poor. ‘The insane attempt to 
impose the yoke of the inquisition on the Protestant 
people of the Netherlands provoked at length a war 
which, after wasting the treasures of Spain and 
baffling the extraordinary powers of the Duke of 
Alba and Don Juan of Austria, separated those 
splendid provinces from the Spanish monarchy. 
The infatuated Philip, who had been known to say 
that ** he would rather not be a king than rule over 
heretics and infidels,’ supported the Guises against 
Henry IV. in France, for the double purpose of 
strengthening the church, and of extending his own 
dominions. His attempt at the conquest of England 
was dictated by the same combination of motives. 
Sefior de Castro sums up his report of the reign of 
Philip II. in two powerful passages, which we shall 
quote :— 


The ills of ourcountry increased ; no one was found 
to make a firm resistance to them. All was igno- 
rance, confusion, and ru:n. Wisdom was silenced by 
pride and folly—learned men were rewarded for their 
studies with the title of heretics. Malice threw its 
chains and fetters upon innocence—iniquity was 
canonized—even slavery was not permitted to bewail 
the horrors of its wretched condition. Those who ad- 
judged to themselves all the glory of conquerors 
afflicted and insulted, not only the conquered, but 
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those who had assisted in obtaining the victory. 
When nations arrive at such an extremity—when 
subjects on their knees, and with their faces inclined 
to the ground, listen to the commands of a haughty 
tyrant, who gives the name of veneration to the dread 
which his very appearance and the recollection of his 
abominable crimes inspire, what signifies the strength 
of his armies, the courage of his vassals, the amount 
of his riches, or the extent of his possessions? Valor 
itself shall prostrate at his feet—the hosts shall dis- 
appear like clouds. His treasures shall pitifully 
waste away—the bowels of the earth shall hide the 
precious metals from his view—his ill-acquired 
territories shall, one by one, be taken from him by 
strangers, and his ships, driven by tempests, shall 
find no secure, no friendly port ; for he shall be made 
the sport and the plaything of those who, at other 
times, would have fled at his very approach. This 
has been, and ever will be, the end of a tyrant’s 
policy. * * * 

When a private offender against the laws of his 
country suffers the penalty due to his crimes, our 
feeling of a just indignation ought to be changed for 
that of a silent respect when we approach the spot 
which contains his miserable remains. But when a 
tyrant wraps himself in the mantle of a false reputa- 
tion for virtue—when, by his example of escaping 
with impunity the punishment due to his political 
crimes, he is in danger of drawing down upon the 
world new ravages, new desolations, and new ruins— 
when he has stigmatized the noblest actions as crimes 
—when he has insulted reason—when he has con- 
spired with vice, ignorance, and malice, against the 
best interests of his country—when, by his perse- 
cutions, he has banished learning from his states— 
when he has enslaved liberty of conscience—when he 
has wasted the valor of his subjects by his foolish 
policy and useless feats of arms—when he has cursed 
unoffending and outraged humanity—and, in fine, 
when he has imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent, there cannot exist, with the recollections of 
such turpitude, no, not even in the presence of the 
marble that guards his tomb, the least compassion or 
the least respect. History, as a just avenger of such 
crimes, committed by a haughty and bloody tyrant, 
is bound to exhibit them in their true light, and to 
hold them up to the lasting scorn and execration of 
the ages. 


We cannot close our review of this interesting 
volume without noticing what the author says of 
books to which English readers are likely to refer 


on matters relating to Spanish Protestants. Of 
Llorente’s ** Historia Critica de la Inquisicion,’’ 
he says that it is written with great want of judg- 
ment and of materials drawn from good sources ; he 
remarks, also, on a small volume in duodecimo, 
published last year in England—*‘ The Reforma- 
tion in Spain,” a fragment, by A. F. R., that it is 
merely a bad extract from the books of Llorente 
and D. Jose de Pellicer’s ‘*‘ Ensayo de una Bibli- 
oteca de traductores,’’ in which there is not a sin- 
gle Spanish name written correctly. We wish the 
translator of Seiior de Castro’s own work had been 
a little more careful in correcting the press, espec- 
ially in the notes. The reader will observe that 
the phrase, ‘‘ auto-de-fé’’ frequently occurs, this is 
Spanish ; “ ona with which we are more 
familiar, is Portuguese. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS. 
Tuere is scarcely any expression more common 


in ordinary conversation than that such and such 
words are ‘* synonymous,”’ implying that they bear 
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exactly the same meaning, and are, so to speak, | stand of what elements it is composed, and under 
convertible terms. This is, no doubt, the strict} what authority it acts. To say that custom has 
etymoloyical interpretation of the word synonymous. | established a particular use of a word, is a ready 
It means, as the dictionaries inform us, ‘* of the; way of settling a dispute ; but unless we have some 
same signification.’’ Nothing can be more accurate. | definition of what is meant by custom, the reference 
Yet it is only one instance out of hundreds that | is not only vague and unsatisfactory, but very likely 
might be cited of the errors we are liable to fall | to commit us to an infinity of errors, adopted and 
into when we attempt to determine the actual current | persisted in ont of a belief that they are sound law. 
meaning of words by reference to their roots.; Who make the custom! The educated few '—the 
Synonymous, instead of expressing the precise | half-educated many? And what length of time 
agreement of words, actually indicates the existence | does the popular use of a word constitute what is 
of slight but marked differences between them. called custom? It is evident that the competency 
The late Mr. Hamilton held it as an elementary | of the tribynal depends upon the settlement of these 
maxim, which he found of great practical value in| conditions. Everybody admits the authority of 
his literal and interlineal translations, that each | custom, but nobody seems to think it necessary to 
word had but one absolute meaning ; and, without | insist upon some common test by which its validity 
going the whole way with a dogma which ignores | may be tried and confirmed. The consequence is, 
the existence of synonyms altogether, we are| that the most irreconcilable notions prevail as to 
inclined to think he was right in the main. An| what is custom, and, in the confusion that ensues, a 
instrument so elastic as language, exposed to such | variety of loose and objectionable terms find their 
constant and careless use, must be expected in time | way into circulation under its sanction. 
to lose here and there something of its force; but| Custom, as the expounder of the law of words, 
we suspect that every departure from a system of | should be established on similar principles to other 
exact and undeviating significations is a conces-| legal tribunals. ‘The propounders of the law should 
sion, not to necessity, but to caprice or convenience. | be, at least, educated for the functions they are 
In fact, the examples of two words conveying pre- | called upon to discharge, and when we look to usage 
cisely the same meaning are very rare, while the | for the determination of doubts, it should be the 
number of words that approach each other so closely | usage of the best informed, and, in the most com- 
in purport as to be frequently confounded in use, sesame sense of the term, the best bred circles. 
is very considerable. It is to this large family of | Fashionable society, which has the right not only 
words the term synonym is applied. of expounding, but of making laws in other direc- 
Every attempt to settle accurately the significa-| tions, must be trusted to some extent with the 
tions of words, to check the advance of corruptions | interpretation of language ; but the ‘‘ fashionable’’ 
and loose usages, and to preserve a certain fixity of | sense or use of a word is not always to be implicitly 
expression, without interfering with that compre-| received. Conventional significations and cant 
hensive variety which is necessary to impart color | phrases get into vogue in fashionable coteries, just as 
and richness to a language, deserves to be received | that peculiar jargon called s/ang obtains currency 
with attention. There is no great danger of setting | lower down the scale ; and some caution should be 
up limits that shall be too narrow for the popular | exercised in discriminating between general assent 
genius, which delights in philological excursions | and the special acceptance of an exclusive circle. 
and vagrant novelties. Let philologists do what | ‘There never can be any difficulty in drawing a dis- 
they may to curb erratic tendencies, they never can | tinction of this kind; and the necessity of drawing 
succeed in reducing the general use of language to | it decisively is obvious from the rapidity with which 
a uniform standard. But they may keep its foun- | words spread into common use when they have once 
tains pure. It is of the last importance that there | received the hall-mark of the upper classes. 
should be an authority resident somewhere, and that,| But it is not enough that we should go direct to 
in the midst of the fluctuations consequent upon the | the best educated and most refined people for our 
progress of knowledge and the changes of manners, | authority. The mere fact that a change or novelty 
we should occasionally pause to examine and correct | has been introduced in certain quarters is not suf- 
any errors or abuses that may have crept into com- | ficient to authenticate its universal adoption, unless 
mon practice. ‘Too much rigor is, perhaps, as|it also comes down to us with that prescriptive 
undesirable as laxity. It tends to produce a severity | sanction which is indispensable to give it the force 
of diction which imparts coldness to the expression, |of law. It must not only be in use amongst the 
or a fastidiousness which dilutes and weakens it. | classes that are qualified to take the initiative, but 
But, of the two extremes, it is better there should | it must have been in use amongst them long enough 
be a strict system than no system at all. to justify the faith without inquiry of the multitude : 
The arguments and illustrations by which the| that is to say, ample time should be allowed to 
uses and significations of words are usually enforced, | impart stability to verbal revolutions before the 
have an inevitable downward tendency towards the | public at large should be required to tender their 
abolition of fixity, and the institution of a sort of | allegiance to them. 
sliding-scale in its place. Thus, forexample, when} Custom, then, seems to repose on two very simple 
any new use of a word, or any new word, comes | conditions—that the people who make the law 
out, and the strict philologist objects to its employ- | should be of the properly qualified order, and that 
ment in that sense or form, he is met by the con- | before the law receives the popular assent, it should 
clusive answer that there is but one guide in these | be subjected to an experimental trial of reasonable 
matters—custom—which, whatever eccentricities it | duration. These conditions have the effect of giving 
sanctions, is competent to over-ride all law. Now, | due weight and authority to an appellate jurisdiction, 
there is a certain amount of truth in this which} which is at present often brought into contempt by 
only renders the actual fallacy it conceals the more | being made responsible for what it does not really 
dangerous. It is true that custom is the final | sanction; while they afford abundant opportunity 
appellate jurisdiction in all questions of verbal | of arresting the progress of crude and ill-judged 
usage ; but it is necessary, befure we bow to the | innovations. 
decision of the court, that we should clearly under-| The force of custom is paramount ; but it is par- 
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amount only within the recognized limits of the 
constitution of the language it governs. Custom 
is not an absolute despotism, although it approaches 
very nearly to that character. There are things it 
cannot sanction without doing violence to elemen- 
tary laws, whose maintenance is necessary to the 
purity and fixity of language ; as there are things 
which even oriental despots cannot carry into effect 
without endangering the safety of their possessions. 
Custom, for instance, cannot convert one part of 
speech into another, metamorphose a noun into a 
particle, or insist upon making an adjective do duty 
foranoun. We may be supposed to put an extreme 
case ; but if the reader will stop to collect exam- 
ples, he will be surprised at the extreme cases that 

ave actually passed into common use; some of 
which he has, probably, become so familiar with 
himself, that he has ceased to be conscious of their 
enormity. ‘Thus, to take an example with which 
everybody is acquainted, which is constantly heard 
in ordinary conversation, and, still further, sane- 
tioned by frequent use in print, what vindication, 
on any ground of expediency, grace, or structural 
propriety, can custom furnish us with for the word 
talented? This word has, undoubtedly, found its 
way, inexplicably, into very good society; and 
although it is never employed by writers who cul- 
tivate a pure or correct style, yet nevertheless it is 
to be met with in print in places where we should 
hardly expect to find a coinage so false and out- 
tageous. The only way in which it is possible to 
account for the use of such a word is, that it hap- 
pens to be a singularly convenient one ; and that 
people in general are so lazy as to be glad to avail 
themselves of the first short cut that offers to the 
expression they want. It is easier, and trips more 
glibly off the tongue, to say, ‘* a ¢alented man,” 
than ‘*a man of talent.’ It saves the trouble of 
thinking, or of beating about the bush for a longer 
and more accurate turn of phrase. But the absurd- 
ity does not stop here ; people are not content with 
merely applying this ingenious coinage to the only 
conceivable purpose its origin will justify, they 
must needs apply it with a most commodious sense 
of its utility to every possible object that comes 
within the range of their admiration. Like Mr. 
Softhead in the play, having got hold of a duke, 
they never know when they have got enough of him. 
It is by no means uncommon to have one’s attention 
drawn to a very “‘ talented picture,”’ or to be told 
that such a book is a remarkably ‘* éalented produc- 
tion,’’ or even to be required to bear testimony to 
the involved fact, that a certain invention is a 
decidedly ‘‘ talented discovery.’’ This slipshod 
mode of expression, which not only misrepresents 
the things it undertakes to delineate, but which has 
the pernicious effect of implanting habits of idleness 
and slovenliness in the mind (words being regarded 
as signs of ideas and implements of thought), cannot 
be too earnestly discouraged. In order to be ena- 
bled to think with precision, people must speak with 
precision. The two processes act and react upon 
each other. Loose thinkers are, of necessity, 
incoherent speakers ; and carelessness and inaccu- 
racy in the utterance of thoughts, by which their 
subtlety is suffered to escape, and their sequence 
and relation are impaired, or obscured, must gen- 
erate mental carelessness and inaccuracy in the 


nd. 

As for this famous word talented, the radical ob- 
jection to it is so obvious, that we need not trouble 
the reader with a learned dissertation on the sub- 
ject. It is unnecessary, for the purpose of expos- 
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ing its illegitimacy, to dissect a word which has a 
substantive for its basis, and is turned all at once 
into an adjective, without any other alteration than 
the affix of a termination, which is the sign of the 
past participle of a verb! The process is as 
curious as it is complicated ; and the individual by 
whom it was originally conceived must have been 
a person preéminently distinguished either by the 
most daring ingenuity, or unconscious ignorance. 
We may fairly contend that custom is endowed 
with no royal privilege to commit freaks of this 
kind ; if it were, language would not be safe for 
four-and-twenty hours from the inroads of clever or 
uneducated people, who, for the gratification of 
singularities in their tastes, or because they did not 
know better, would engraft all sorts of fantastical 
eccentricities upon the pure vernacular. The in- 
admissibility of a formation so repugnant to our 
usage will become evident by trying a similar 
experiment upon other words of the same class. 
If we consent to the grammatical discord of saying, 
a ** talented man,’’ instead of a ‘ man of talent,”’ 
there can be no reason why we should not say, a 
** tacted man,’’ instead of a *‘ man of tact,’”’ ora 
‘* geniused man,”’ instead of a ‘* man of genius.” 
The absurdity may be pushed a little farther by 
heightening the expression in rigid accordance 
with the precedent befure us: thus, as it is com- 
monly said that such a person is a “‘ very talented 
man,’’ so we may say that he is a “‘ very tacted 
man,’ or a “ very geniused man.’ All this, no 
doubt, louks ridiculous and puerile, but the cases 
are strictly parallel; and people who consider 
themselves justified in employing vicious terms, 
must submit to the logical consequences that ensue 
upon their use. The speaker or writer who talks 
of ** highly dalented men,’”’ cannot offer a syllable 
of objection to his neighbor who chooses to describe 
them as ‘‘ remarkably geniused individuals.” 

In point of structure, the word talented is clearly 
a participle. We have no instances of adjectives 
formed in that way ; and for homogeneous words 
we must look exclusively to the table of verbs, 
where alone we shall find them—such words as 
accredited, hunted ; the correspondence in these 
instances being in all respects complete. Now if 
we were to treat talented as a participle (which 
a foreigner, at first sight, would be justified in 
doing by one of the earliest rules he picks up in 
our grammar), could anything be more ludicrous 
than the effect it would produce? Imagine such a 
sentence as this :—‘‘ A has just been speaking to 
me about our friend B; he ¢alented him to the 
skies!’’ If ridicule be not a legitimate test of 
truth, it may assuredly be admitted as a very effi- 
cient test of the proprieties of language. 

A catalogue raisonnée of the inelegancies and 
inaccuracies that have crept into common use 
would supply a fund of amusing and uncomfortable 
speculations for the living generation—not that we 
are worse in this particular than our progenitors, 
but that, in proportion to our opportunities, we 
ought to be much better. Nothing is more fre- 
quent in conversation than to hear the word farther 
confounded with further, and latter with later, 
although the distinction between them is wide and 
unmistakable—farther having application to place 
and distance, and further to quantity or addition ; 
while /ater refers to time, and /atter to place only. 
In the same way you sometimes catch the phrase 
‘* seldom or ever,”’ the speaker evidently meaning 
‘seldom if ever;’’ and the still more palpable 
impropriety of “the two first,” instead of ‘‘ the 
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first two.” Such slips of speech as “ see if 
they ’re gone,’ instead of ‘* whether they ’re 
gone,”’* and “I Aad rather,”’ instead of ‘1 would 
rather,’’ are of constant occurrence. A still more 
flagrant violation of verbal correctness is com- 
mitted by the misuse of the very common phrase 
as well as, which means exactly what it says, and 
no more; but which is perpetually employed to 
express something else ;—thus: ‘‘ she is witty as 
well as handsome,’’ whereby we are to understand 
that ‘she is witty and handsome also.’’ This 
subject is fruitful of bizarre attractions for the ripe 
scholar who has leisure and inclination to cultivate 
it; but for our present purpose it is enough to 
indicate the negligences and errors which it is the 
express business of the educated classes to expunge 
and correct. 

The authority next in force to that of custom, 
and even more despotically quoted, is the authority 
of our standard English authors. The compiler 
of a dictionary, or the writer of a critical essay, 
takes it fur granted that he has conclusively estab- 
lished the signification or use of a word, when he 
can cite ia its favor the example of Shakespeare 
or Milton, Addison or Pope. We shall not cer- 
tainly be suspected of the crime of lése majesté if 
we say that this authority is by no means to be 
considered final. On the contrary, such authorities 


increasing caution as time removes us farther and 
farther from the age in which they flourished. 
The changes that have taken place since the days 
of Shakespeare, and even of Addison, are sufficiently 
startling to show that we cannot refer to the writ- 
ings of the eighteenth, and still less to the writ- 
ings of the sixteenth century, as safe guides for 
the nineteenth century, unless they are currob- 
orated by contemporary usage. A multitude of 
the old words have become obsolete; and as the 
only means we have of ascertaining that fact is by 
a reference to existing customs, so, in effect, we 
practically determine the question, not by the 
evidence of the writer we quote, but by the author- 
Ny which decides upon his admission as a witness. 

or can we even then allow that his testimony 
is above appeal. He can only speak to the custom 
of his own time, which is not binding upon us; 
and it is only when that custom happens to agree 
with our own, that we accept it as law. 

The aberrations to which we have cursorily 
referred, and the uncertainties attendant upon cus- 
tom and literary authority, furnish strong reasons, 
in addition to those we have already pointed out, 
for endeavoring to attain fixity in the language. 
The diffusion of scientific knowledge, the constant 
creation of new words to express new wants and 
new agencies, and the consequent importations 
from the continent, make it still more necessary to 


* Instances of these common errors might be col- 
lected in abundance amongst writers of the highest 
reputation. We must content ourselves with a single 
example. The following lines are taken from one of 
the most popular of Moore’s Irish Melodies :— 


I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart; 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


It should obviously run thus :— 
I know not, nor ask whether guilt ’s in that heart, &c. 


We sha!l be told that this is very petty criticism ; 
and it would be very petty if it were criticism ; but 
it is not criticism—it is simply the correction. of a 
—s negligence belonging to a class which, if per- 
mitted to pass unnoticed, would — with rapidity, 
till it infected the language like a leprosy. 
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protect the integrity of the language against undi- 
gested changes and hasty innovations. The only 
safety is in fixity ; and the most direct road to that 
desirable end is through the class of words we 
have already described as synonyms. To avert the 
laxity which arises from ignorance or indifference, 
and to rescue words of common and every-day use 
from a vagueness of import which has the ultimate 
effect of deteriorating and weakening a language, 
it is as indispensable at intervals to explore the 
region of synonymy for the purpose of fixing the 
accurate meaning of words, as it is to compile dic- 
tionaries to record their existence. 

In this important department of philology we have 
not done as much as we ought to have done. Al- 
though we are by no means deficient in erudite 
treatises of an elementary character, we can show 
but slender results in this field of inquiry. It is 
now between eighty and ninety years since the first 
work upon English synonyms appeared. The title 
affords us a curious proof that the author, or com- 
piler, Dr. Trusler, thoroughly understood the 
demands of his subject, and is in itself a sample of 


| the precision we have a right to look for in the 
| book. 


Instead of taking a general title, for ease 
and popularity, he calls his work ** T’he Distinction 


| between Words esteemed synonymous.’’ This is, at 


' least, abundantly explicit, and sets out at once with 
must always be received with caution, and with | 


a warning to the reader that the accepted significa- 
tion of the word synonymous is erroneous, and that 
it is the purpose of the book to place it in its true 
light. But Dr. Trusler, although he was 80 im- 
pressively conscientious on his title-page, was on 

a bvokseller’s hack after all. The bulk of this 
publication consisted in an ingenious adaptation of 
the original labors of the Abbé Girard, (at that 
time half a century old,) translated and adapted, 
with more tact than knowledge, to our native 
tongue. That a book of English synonyms con- 
cocted upon such a receipt should be of little value, 
is not very surprising; and, accordingly, Dr. 
Trusler’s volume went speedily into oblivion. 

That was the only attempt which had been made 
to direct attention to the subject down to the middle 
of the last century. From that time until the year 
1813, when Mr. Taylor, of Norwich, published a 
little book, which he called English Synonyms dis- 
criminated, no further investigation appears to have 
been undertaken in that direction, unless we are to 
concede to Mrs. Piozzi's preposterous volumes, 
entitled British Synonymy, the honor of a place 
amongst the works of the philologists. Good, 
bustling, lively Mrs. Piozzi was much better quali- 
fied to defend her husband, and vindicate the rights 
of an imprudent love-match, in long letters to 
dreary Mr. Lysons, than to compile a guide to 
British synonymy ; and if her evil genius had 
prompted her to do something to justify the charge 
of flippancy and shallowness flung so coarsely upon 
her by Dr. Johnson, she could not have more 
effectually responded to the temptation than by 
giving these fuolish volumes to the world. 

Mrs. Pivzzi was absolutely ignorant of the nature 
of the task she had undertaken, and evidently 
thought that the business of synonymy was ‘‘ to 
direct the choice of phrases in familiar talk,” and 
that while it is the province of definition ‘ to fix 
the true and adequate meaning of words and 
terms,’’ synonymy, on the other hand, ‘* has more 
to do with elegance than truth.’”’ These are her 
own words, which we give as we find them, lest 
the reader might fear that we had misapprehended 
her meaning. Her volumes are specially designed 
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to help foreigners in ‘‘ the selection of words in 
conversation and elegant colloquial language,” an 
office for which she is of opinion a woman is 
properly qualified, leaving to men the more respon- 
sible duty of teaching ‘‘ to write with propriety,” 
as if there were a generic difference between spoken 
and written English. 

The work is composed exactly after the manner 
that might be anticipated from this warning of its 
contents. It is utterly destitute of any governing 
principle. Mrs. Piozzi runs in amongst words like 
a child at romps, and tosses them about apparently 
more in sport than earnest. ‘The want of earnest- 
ness is in her, as in multitudes of others, simply 
the want of sense and information. Shallow peo- 
ple never can be in earnest; and Mrs. Piozzi is a 
shining illustration of shallowness. She believes 
she is doing something very instructive to for- 
eigners, when she is really only leading them 
astray. For instance, she frequently introduces 
definitions of words as being synonymous terms 
with the words themselves ; thus, one of her chap- 
ters is headed, ‘‘ Blameless, Guiltless, Exempt 
from Crime ;’’ another, *‘ Incredulous, Unbelieving, 
Hard of Belief ;’’ and a third, ‘* Kalendar, Alma- 
nac, Register of Time.’’ Independently of the ab- 
surdity of this loose method, or rather this lack of 
method, she commits the graver error of bringing 
together as synonymous, or nearly synonymous, 
words that, in reality, mean totally different things. 
For example, what a clatter of terms we have here, 
the ineongruities of which a schoolboy could detect 
at a glance ;—‘‘ Knowledge, Science, Wisdom, 
Scholarship, Study, Learning, Erudition.’”?> We 
are only astonished Mrs. Piozzi did not press Art, 
Information, Skill, and twenty equally admissible 
words, into the service of a catalogue which she 
describes ‘* as a lovely, though perplexing laby- 
rinth, with Wisdom, a Sophic, enthroned in the 
midst!’’ Her style of treatment is ail throughout 
in keeping with this same. When she should 
define or explain, she merely rhapsodizes, and in- 
stead of furnishing examples of the legitimate uses 
of words, she dances off into flimsy anecdotes about 
Dr. Johnson, sentimental soliloquies, and criticisms 
upon anything and everything in the world except 
the thing she has undertaken to expound. How 
well she was qualified to write a work on Synonyms 
may be judged from two or three very brief speci- 
mens :— 


Apvice, Counset, DeLiseratTion.—Of these I know 
not whether it might not be justly affirmed, that the 
first chiefly belongs to the science of medicine, the 
second is appropriated by the law, while political sub- 
jects require cool deliberation. 


To make this clear to ‘* strangers,’’ she follows 
it up by an example even more entertaining than 
the above classification, showing how a minister of 
state is prevented by the advice of his physicians 
from attending the deliberations of a committee, 
where things go on so perversely in his absence, 
that he is obliged to seek counsel of the judges con- 
cerning the result! Again :— 


Vesture, CLOTHES, RAIMENT, are synonymous in 
books, but not in conversation, whence the first and 
last are totally excluded, unless the discourse turns 
upon very serious subjects indeed. 


In this slip-shod way Mrs. Piozzi continually 
confuses herself. When she says that ‘* vesture”’ 
and ‘‘ raiment’? are not synonymous in conversa- 
tion, she obviously means that they are not in com- 
mon use. 
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For a pleasant, desultory, nonsensical manner of 
dealing with a precise topic, take the opening of a 
lively dissertation on ‘*‘ ENTERTAINMENT, AMUSE- 
MENT, Diversion, Recreation, Pastime :” — 


These agreeable substantives, never in such use as 
now, are of various descriptions, though still ap- 
proaching tosynonymy. ‘The first has a metaphorical 
reference to hospitable treatment, and the fourth to a 
restoration of the body’s exhausted particles by 
food, ec. 


One sample more :— 


Desponpency, Hopetessness, Desparr, form a sort 
of heart-rending climax rather than a parallel—a 
climax, too, which time never fails of bringing to 
perfection. The last of these words implies a settled 
melancholy, I think, and is commonly succeeded by 
suicide ! ! 


If we have shown in these extracts one class of 
the abuses arising from sheer irrelevancy, want of 
thought, and a kind of accomplished feebleness of 
mind, to which words are exposed even under the 
hands of a person of Mrs. Piozzi's literary taste 
and reputation, the space devoted to them has not 
been altogether wasted. In fact, it is necessary to 
see something of the follies that are committed by 
incompetent persons in their experiments upon a 
subject which requires the closest discrimination 
and exactitude, in order to be able to appreciate 
the advantages we derive from the labors of the 
learned and judicious. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is entitled to be regarded as 
the first original contribution to the study of Eng- 
lish synonyms. Unfortunately, however, it was 
too brief to do much more than indicate the author’s 
capacity for his undertaking, while it lies under 
the additional disadvantage of raising all definitions 
on a groundwork of etymology—a plan to which 
we have already stated our objections. Etymolo- 
gies are of high value in assisting us to trace the 
radical meanings and subsequent changes of words, 
and Mr. Taylor brought sound erudition to their 
investigation, notwithstanding that he fell into the 
temptation common to all etymologists, of occa- 
sionally substituting speculation and fancy when 
nothing better could be found ; but excellent as his 
work is in that respect, it is impossible not to feel 
that his researches into roots and expired significa- 
tions constitute a serious impediment in the way of 
the current information we want, and which few 
writers could have supplied more accurately. We 
should be sorry to lose the very curious and inter- 
esting inquiries into which he carries us in the 
region of derivations, and can only regret that they 
should have been mixed up with another inquiry 
which they have a direct tendency to complicate 
and confuse. But we must not be understood to 
depreciate Mr. Taylor’s work ; it is a remarkable 
example of united subtlety and grace. There are 
passages in it no less distinguished by their beauty 
than their force of illustration ; and readers who 
do not examine such works in a rigorous spirit of 
criticism will be thankful to find its pages enriched 
by the very learning which we think might have 
been more advantageously displayed in a separate 
and independent form. 

The next publication on the subject of synonyms 
was Mr. Crabb’s well-known work, a massive 
volume, called English Synonymes explained in 
Alphabetical Order. This is the standard author- 
ity, partly because it is very full and explanatory, 
but chiefly because it is the only full and explana- 
tory book of the kind we possess. Mr. Crabb had 
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been long engaged in the philological studies, and so 
early as 1808, had published a brochure on familiar 
synonyms, which preceded by five years the more 
ambitious little book of Mr. Taylor. So far he is 
entitled to the credit of precedence. His larger 
work followed some years afterwards, and ran 
rapidly through several editions. He was openly 
charged with having borrowed extensively from 
Mr. Taylor ; but it is only justice to him to add, 
that he had generally acknowledged his obligations, 
and was so sensitive to the accusation of piracy, 
that in his subsequent editions he expunged al] the 
quotations he had thus availed himself of, sub- 
stituting other matter in their stead, so that the 
double-columned volume which now passes under 
his name, and may be found in most libraries, has 
little or nothing in common with any other diction- 
ary of synonymous definitions. 

The first great, and we are afraid insuperable, 
objection to Mr. Crabb’s book, is its bulk ; and as 
this bulk is attained by means which expose the 
author to a palpable imputation of want of judg- 
ment, there is the less reason for dealing very 
tenderly with it. If the stuffing were taken out of 
this dense volume, and nothing left behind but the 
actual substance announced on the title-page, it 
would yield us an excellent but small (and for that 
reason all the more useful) guide-book to a con- 
siderable collection of English synonyms. This 
stuffing consists of various foreign ingredients, 
which, for the most part, have as much to do with 
the especial branch of philology the reader is in- 
vited to explore, as if Mr. Crabb had scattered 
snatches of music, or skeleton maps, amongst his 
definitions. Etymology occupies a space which 
might have been much more profitably employed ; 
nor is it treated with that profundity which in Mr. 


Taylor makes some compensation for the obstruc- 


tion it causes. Not content with resting upon his 
etymological researches, Mr. Crabb aims also at 
enforcing his definitions by extracted passages from 
a variety of English authors, so that the book 
is literally weighed down by quantities of what 
Mr. Crabb calls authorities, the real value of which, 
as proving anything except that certain words were 
used in certain senss by certain writers, is ex- 
tremely doubtful. I would be a great relief to cut 
the whole of them o1 , and send them to mbo with 
the etymologies. B .t it would not be so easy to 
get rid of the other incumbrances—namely, the 
opinions, observations, criticisms, and dissertations 
on an endless diversity or topics, which Mr. Crabb 
makes this book of synonyms the medium of com- 
municating to the public. These moral and politi- 
cal episodes may show Mr. Crabb—which we are 
happy to affirm they do—to be a virtuous gentle- 
man and a loyal subject; but as we cannot by any 
process of ratiocination connect them with an in- 
quiry into English synonyms, it appears to us that 
the work would be signally benefited by their ex- 
pulsion. Nor is it our only objection to thein that 
they are de trop. Mr. Crabb is a circuitous 
writer, except when the antithetical necessity of 
the subject crushes his exuberance into curt sen- 
tences ; and the consequence is, that the redundant 
matter is made additionally prominent, and, we 
must add, sometimes painfully so, by the prolixity 
of the style. 

Yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the book 
is valuable, from the extent of the resources it 
opensup. Availing himself freely of the labors of 
his predecessors in most of the modern languages, 
Mr. Crabb has successfully condensed into his 
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volume the essence of their researches, profiting 
especially by the elaborate productions of the 
French and German synonymists. His taste and 
discretion are often at fault, but his industry is un- 
impeachable. 

‘or upwards of a quarter of a century, Mr. Crabb 
enjoyed undisputed possession of the field. Within 
the last few weeks a small treatise has been issued, 
in which the subject is again taken up.* This 
work is too brief to supply the want of a complete 
collection—at present filled by Mr. Crabb’s volume, 
in lack of a better ; but if the author of these spec- 
imens (for they are too slight to constitute a book) 
of English synonyms possess leisure and inclination 
to undertake the task, his exact discrimination and 
chaste judgment justify us in anticipating from his 
hands a publication of incomparably greater value 
than any that has hitherto appeared. Not alone 
are the definitions extremely just and lucid, but 
this is the only selection of synonyms in which the 
author, instead of making a vain display of his 
learning, has strictly confined himself to the one 
legitimate object of showing, as Trusler expresses 
it, the distinction between words esteemed sy- 
nonymous. Archbishop Whately, under whose 
editorship the little volume is ushered into the 
world, has by no means overrated its merits when 
he says, that ‘‘ though far from presuming to call 
it perfect, it is very much the best that has ap- 
peared on the subject.”’ It is not perfect, because 
there is not enough of it, and because, being rather 
a fragment than a whole, even so far as it goes, it 
does not always exhaust the groups of words it 
embraces. 

We have observed that this is the only treatise 
on synonyms which is strictly confined to the one 
legitimate object. The author shall speak to this 
point for himself. First of all, he excludes ety- 
mologies, except in rare cases, and gives his 
reasons, which are ample and conclusive :— 


We have seldom in the following pages introduced 
what are usually considered so closely connected with 
the subject of synonyms as to demand a prominent 
place in a work of this kind—namely, etymologies, 
which are generally appended to every group of 
synonyms as an almost essential part of it. But it may 
be doubted whether this procedure does not tend to 
confuse the subject it was intended to clear. The 
history of the derivation of words is, indeed, one 
which offers a most interesting and important field of 
inquiry, and one which may accidentally throw light 
on their meanings ; but the two questions are, in 
themselves, completely distinct ; and, in inquiring 
into the actual and present meaning of a word, the 
consideration of what it originally meant may fre- 
quently tend to lead us astray. 


For similar and equally cogent reasons he de- 
clines to heap up authorities, after the manner of 
Mr. Crabb, preferring to go direct to the existing 
usage :— 


All these variations of meaning—[he observes, al- 
luding to the changes that have taken place in the 
course of time]—help to elucidate national manners 
and habits of thought, and, as such, are valuable and 
curious ; but though they may occasionally help us, 
they must not be allowed to influence our decisions 
with respect to the significations of words. * * * 
Language has undergone such changes even within 
the last sixty or seventy years, that many words, at 
that time considered pure, are now obsolete ; while 


*A Selection of English Synonyms. John W. Par- 
ker and Son. 1851. 
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others, (of which the word “‘ mob” is a specimen,) 
formerly slang, are now used by our best writers, and 
received, like pardoned outlaws, into the body of re- 
spectable citizens. The standard we shall refer to in 
the present work is the sense in which a word is 
used by the purest writers and most correct speak- 
ers of our own days. 


It will be seen at once that the author proceeds 
upon the method which we hold to be the true one 
—that he liberates the subject from all extraneous 
illustrations, however valuable or interesting in 
themselves, and is governed in his definitions by 
the usage of ‘‘ the purest writers, and most correct 
speakers of our own days.’’ Here all the requisite 
conditions are fully recognized ; and it only remains 
to be shown with what amount of success they have 
been fulfilled. Our space is limited, and our ex- 
amples must be few and scanty ; but the close tex- 
ture of the matter will be apparent in the briefest 
specimens. 


Atso, Too, Likewise, Bestpes.—‘‘ Too” is a 
elighter, and a more familiar expression than “ also,”’ 
which has something in it more specified and formal. 
This is the only difference between the two words. 
** Likewise’’ has a rather different meaning. Origin- 
ally it meant ‘‘ in like manner;’’ and it has preserved 
something of that signification; it implies some con- 
nexion or agreement between the words it unites. We 
may say, ‘* He is a poet, and likewise a musician ;’’ 
but we should not say, ‘* He is a prince, and likewise 
@ musician,’ because there is no natural connection 
between these qualities ; but ‘‘ also’’ implies merely 
addition. ‘* Besides’? is used rather when some ad- 
ditional circumstance is named after others—as a 
kind of after thought, and generally to usher in some 
new clause of a sentence—as, ‘‘ Besides what has 
been said, this must be considered,’’ &c. 


This is very clear, and meets all possible con- 
tingencies, except, perhaps, that the word ‘“ be- 
sides’ might have been further elucidated as being 
used not only to introduce something additional, 
but something remote and unexpected ; as when, 
having exhausted all of the arguments arising 
directly and naturally out of a subject, sudden re- 
course is had to some distant example, or train of 
reasoning, wholly unconnected with the subject. 
All this is, no doubt, included under the general 
term, ‘‘ additional circumstances ;’’ but additional 
circumstances may be linked with the main subject 
by “too,” or ** also’; while it is the exclusive 
province of ‘‘ besides’? to bring in additional cir- 
cumstances of a foreign character. 

As an instance of subtle distinction, the following 
is admirable :— 


Sincere, Honest, Upricut. —‘‘ Sincerity’? may 
be used in two senses ; and this leads to much ambi- 
guity in reasoning. It may either mean, on the one 

and, reality of conviction, and earnestness of pur- 
pose ; or, on the other, purity from all unfairness or 


dishonesty. Many people overlook this; they will 
speak of a man’s being ‘‘ sincere,’? when they mean 





he has a real conviction that his end is a good one, 
and imagine this must imply that he is ‘* honest ;’’ 
whereas he may be “‘ sincere’’ in his desire to gain his | 
end, and dishonest in the means he employs for that 

end. ‘* Honest,’’ on the other hand, is not an am-| 
biguous term ; it implies straight-forwardness and 

fairness of conduct. ‘‘ Upright’? implies honesty and | 
dignity of character ; it is the opposite of ‘* mean- 

ness,’’ as ‘* honesty”’ is of ‘* cunning.”’ 


It might be questioned whether honesty and 
cunning are opposed with the writer’s usual acu- 
men; but with that exception, this comparative 
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view of words constantly confounded, and seldom 
employed with accuracy, is distinguished by its 
perspicacity. 

It seldom occurs that we have occasion to dis- 
sent from the interpretations of the author ; but had 
it been our intention to have examined the book for 
the purposes of criticism, we should have found it 
necessary not only to exhibit its merits in greater 
detail, but also to point out some passages which, 
we think, require reconsideration. Here is one :— 


Faitu, Beer, Certainty.—“ Belief’’ is merely 
an assent of the understanding ; ‘‘ faith’’ implies also 
an acquiescence of the will. One who holds an opin- 
ion in theory, without following it up in practice, 
cannot be said to have “‘ faith’’ in it. 

Hence a mere assent to the truths of Christianity, 
such as we give to any mere historical fact, and which 
does not affect the conduct, cannot be called ‘* faith.’’ 
It is often supposed that ‘‘ faith,’’ to be perfect, re- 
quires that reason should be put aside, or kept in sub- 
jection; but this is credulity, not faith. Thereal test of 
faith is, not assenting to anything against our reason, 
but against our prejudices or interest, which are the 
chief agents in the belief of the majority. 

The word ‘certainty’ is generally applied to a 
firm conviction of the truth of any proposition ; but 
when opposed to ‘* belief,’’ or ‘‘ faith,’ it describes 
more correctly that conviction, which is only produced 
by demonstration, or the evidence of the senses. 


The distinction here drawn between “ belief” 
and ‘faith’ is curiously inexact, and, at least, 
requires to be more satisfactorily made out. It is 
quite true that ‘* faith’? influenees our conduct, 
while ‘* belief” is the mere passive assent of the 
understanding , but to say that the real test of faith 
is assenting to things against our prejudices or 
interest, is to assert something more startling and 
obscure than accurate or philosophical. That prej- 
udices and interest are the chief agents in the belief 
of the majority may be quite true; but what has 
that to do with a book upon synonyms? It is not 
assumed by the author that prejudices and interest 
are really chief agents of ‘‘ belief ;’’ and this allu- 
sion to the unreasoning selfishness of the majority 
is only calculated to confuse, if it do not mislead, 
the reader. 

The main distinction be veen ‘* belief’? and 
‘* faith’’ is surely more prof und than that which 
lies upon the surface betweer. theory and practice. 
There is something more than the assent of the 
understanding, and its development inaction. Per- 
haps it might be stated somewhat in this way: 
‘** Certainty”’ is the conviction of the truth, or exis- 
tence, of a thing upon actual demonstration, 
amounting to personal knowledge of the fact; ‘*‘ be- 
lief ”’ is assent to the truth, or existence, of a thing 
upon testimony, or analogy, or other evidence short 
of demonstration ; and “‘ faith’’ is assent to the truth, 
or existence, of a thing founded in a firm reliance 
on authority in the absence of proof. To believe 
a thing of the existence of which you have no evi- 
dence whatever, merely on the assertion of some 
person in whose veracity you repose implicit credit, 
is not, properly speaking, to ‘* believe’’ it, but to 
have ‘‘ faith’ in it. You have ‘ faith,’’ for exam- 
ple, in a certain system of medicine ; your reliance 
on it is not a matter of belief, limited by the ‘‘ as- 
sent of your understanding,’’ but takes a wider 
range of entire confidence over things to which 
your understanding never had an opportunity of 
assenting. 

Before we dismiss this little book (which, from 
internal evidence, we suspect to be the work of 
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more heads than one), we must add a word upon 
the clearness of its method. The words are exam- 
ined in groups of verbs, adjectives, nouns, &c., 
instead of being thrown indiscriminately together, 
or buried under an alphabetical arrangement, 
which, in the early editions of Mr. Crabb’s publi- 
cation, served only as a symmetrical disguise for a 
heap of disorder. By this excellent plan, simplic- 
ity and perspicuity are imparted to the divisions of 
the work, while a complete index at the end of the 
volume enables the reader to get at any particular 
word he wants in a moment. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
CHARACTER OF LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Tue following character of Louis Napoleon, from 
the pen of M. de la Guerronniére appears in the 
Pays. ‘The writer was formerly one of the editors 
of the Presse, but joined the Pays when M. de 
Lamartine became the principal editor of that 
paper :— 


Louis Napoleon is a superior man, but with that 
superiority which conceals itself under a doubtful 
exterior. His life is altogether internal ; his words 
do not indicate his inspiration ; his gesture does not 
show his audacity ; his glance does not intimate his 
ardor ; his demeanor does not reveal his resolution. 
All his moral nature is in a certain manner kept under 
by his physical nature. He thinks, and does not 
discuss ; he decides, and does not deliberate ; he acts, 
and does not make much movement ; he pronounces, 
and does not assign his reasons. His best friends do 
not know him ; he commands confidence and never 
seeks it. The day before the expedition to Boulogne, 
General Montholon had promised him to follow 
wherever he led. Every day he presides in silence at 
his council of ministers ; he listens to everything that 
is said, speaks but little, and never yields ; with a 
phrase, brief and clear as an order of the day, he 
decides the most disputed questions. And that is the 
reason why a parliamentary ministry is almost impos- 
sible by his side. A parliamentary ministry would 
want to govern, and he would not consent to abdicate. 
But with that inflexibility of will, there is nothing 
abrupt or absolute in the form. Queen Hortense used 
tocall him the mildly obstinate ; and that judgment 
of the mother is completely true. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte possesses that goodness of heart which tem- 
pers and often conceals the workings of the mind. The 
somewhat English stiffness of his person, manners, 
and even language, disappears under an affability 
which with him is only the grace of sentiment. Many 
are deceived by that appearance, and take his good- 
ness for weakness, and his affability for stupidity. 
At bottom he is completely master of himself; and 
his kindest movements enter into his actions only 
according to the exact measure he has determined on. 


Easily roused, he cannot be led away ; he calculates | Bo 


everything, even his enthusiasm and his acts of 
audacity ; his heart is only the vassal of his head. 
Does that inflexible will constitute an active will? I 
hesitate not to reply, No! and it is here that I have 
to touch on one of the shades the most essential and 
most delicate of his character. Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte is endowed with an incontestable power of 
resistance, of vis inertie ; but what he wants, in the 
very highest degree, is the power of initiative. He 
believes too much that the empire is to the apathetic. 
He is not sufficiently impressed with the maxim that 
the head of a government is bound not only to resist 
the impulse of the parties which desire to lead him 
away, but that to properly fulfil all his mission he 
ought to have an impulse of his own, to march firmly 
forward, and to make himself the guide of the public 
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mind. In closely examining the acts of the president 
of the republic since he has been in power, we perceive 
that he has freed himself from every one, out led no 
one after him. It would seem that he must become 
an instrument in the hands of this man or of that. 
But he has served no ambition, but has very adroitly 
withdrawn from all the conjoint responsibilities which 
impeded or constrained him. All would have been 
exceedingly well if, after having had sufficient energy 
to achieve his personal independence, he had possessed 
sufficient resources to constitute his political impor- 
tance, and to connect his individuality with a great 
movement of opinion. It is that which he has not 
done. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is at present the 
free and incontestable head of the government, but he 
is not the head of public opinion ; he has without 
doubt behind him many reminiscenves which his name 
arouses, much enthusiasm which his blood produces, 
many sympathies generated by his character, and 
many interests reassured by his government, but he 
has not under his hand those great currents of opinion 
which men of real strength produce and direct, which 
carry their fortune with that of their country. Is 
that his fault? I am inclined to think it is. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte had only to take the lead over 
democracy and of the future to carry with him the 
nation. He would have rallied round him as many 
minds as his uncle rallied soldiers to his standard in 
his triumphant march from Grenoble to Paris. He 
would have left outside of his circle only some rem- 
nants of party colors, and some honorable and gener- 
= convictions which fidelity retains and patriotism 
rms. 


In another part the writer says :— 


To thoroughly understand a man’s nature we must 
study all parts of it, and sound, as it were, the 
most intimate details. I have said that Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte possesses goodness of heart. I must 
add, that he has not any emotion of mind. He is 
capable of feeling all noble sentiments, but incapable 
of certain delicate sensations. Thus, for example, he 
understands neither art nor poetry. A poem sends 
him to sleep, anda picture makes him yawn. Nature 
herself, in her grandest and most sublime spectacles, 
only creates a slight impression on his mind. He is 
possessed, above all, of a practical intelligence which 
measures everything with a compass, and weighs 
everything with a balance. Near Windsor, in Eng- 
land, there is an admirable forest, all the trees of 
which had their tops cut off on the day on which the 
head of Charles I. fell beneath the axe of the execu- 
tioner. As if nature wished to protest against this 
decapitation of royalty, these trees, mutilated as the 
were, struck out in their strength with a vigor whic 
gave them all the majesty of centuries. A charming 
woman, whose soul was open to all noble emotions, 
and who lived in the intimacy of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, persuaded him to visit this forest as one of the 
most curious things of the times. He returned as 
impassible as from a promenade to the Bois de 
ulogne, and politely and wittily quizzed what he 
called the poetical sentimentality of his noble friend. 
I will relate another fact, which will throw clearer 
and truer light on his character. In the month of 
October, 1848, the Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
was preparing his candidateship to the presidency of 
the republic. He sought to rally all parties without 
giving himself up to them, he received everybody, he 
listened to all counsels, he heard all opinions without 
expressing or engaging hisown. A manifesto became 
necessary. General Cavaignac had written his in six 
months’ power with the point of his sword in the acts 
of his military dictatorship. What would be that of 
his formidable competitor? France awaited it. 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte drew it up with that clear- 
ness of idea and of style, which characterizes all his 
writings. From deference more than from taste, he 
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thought it right to consult two men, who supported 
his candidateship ; one, M. Thiers, with the precau- 
tions of regret and distrust ; the other, M. de Girardin, 
with the ardor of an honest sympathy, incapable of a 
reticence or a treason. At that time M. Véron was 
not emancipated from the guardianship, which made 
his pen a minor, and his journal a slave. The Con- 
stitutionnel followed the inspirations of the ex-presi- 
dent of the council of the monarchy of July. The 
approbation of M. Thiers was consequently something 
important. In the honesty and patriotism of his 
intentions, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte wrote this 
phrase: ‘I shall place my honor in leaving, at the 
end of four years, to my successor, the government 
strengthened, liberty intact, a real progress accom- 
plished.’? ‘* What are you about ?’’ cried M. Thiers, 
** strike out that imprudent phrase. Take care not 
to enter into engagements of that kind. Engage 
nothing—reserve everything !’’ The manifesto also 
contained the following phrase: ‘* The republic should 
be generous, and have faith in its future—accordingly 
I, who have known exile and captivity, call, with all 
my wishes, for the day on which the country can 
without danger cause all proscriptions to cease, 
and efface the last traces of our civil wars.’’ 
** Another imprudence,’’ criel M. Thiers; ‘an 
amnesty when the blood of the battle of June has not 
it been effaced from the stones of the barricades ! 

he bourgeoisie will cry out upon you! Being gener- 
ous indeed! We must rather try to be skilful !’’ 
M. Thiers found, on the whole, that the manifesto of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte did not possess common 
sense, and the next day he hastened to send him 
another one, which he had caused to be drawn up by 
M. Merruau, a man of sense and intelligence, at that 
time principal editor of the Constitutionnel, and at 
present secretary-general of the Prefecture of the 
Seine. Thereupon M.de Girardin entered on the 
scene. ‘‘ What do you think of them?’’ said the 
future president, showing him the two manifestoes. 


**I think,’ replied the principal editor of the Presse, 
** that one is as true as nature, and that the other is 


pale as a copy taken from behind a window pane. Be 
ourself—that is what is best.’’ And as Louis Napo- 
eon Bonaparte made known to M. de Girardin the 
scruples of M. Thiers with regard to these two phrases, 
the one so honest and the other so generous, the 
inspiration of which he found in his conscience and in 
his heart, his interlocutor replied to him in these 
terms: ‘ Prince, this is serious. If you will, in 
fact, pledge your honor to leave at the end of four 
ears to your successor, power strengthened, li*orty 
intact, and real progress accomplished, preserv2 the 
hrase. If you will not, then strike it out quickly.”’ 
uis Napoleon Bonaparte did not cancel the phrase. 
Is it nevertheless that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has 
as much abnegation as he has probity and rectitude? 
As I trace a portrait, it is my duty to be sincere. I 
do not believe in the abnegation of the audacious 
pretender who got up the enterprise of Strasburg and 
the expedition of Boulogne. Does it follow that we 
can dispute the sincerity of the noble avowal of his 
fault, which he carried to the very foot of that prison 
which witnessed his expiation? Far be it from my 
- to commit such an outrage! No, Louis Napoleon 
naparte will not usurp power. He is, however, 
firmly convinced that France will give it to him. Is 
that a vulgar ambition on his part? Certainly not. 
It is something most noble; it is a religion. He 
believes in his name. He is convinced that the 
empire has left in the soil roots so deep and endued 
with so much life, that the Napoleonian stem has 
only to spring up full of sap and force to bear all the 
fruits of the French revolution and of the new democ- 
racy, and to shelter society from every storm. Such 
is his superstition. A noble superstition, after all, 
which attests a great mind in a great ambition. 





SONGS AND BALLADS.—-PENSION TO PROF. WILSON. 


From the Morning Chronicle. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SONGS AND BALLADS.* 


Tuts curious collection of antique songs and ballads, 
gathered from ancient music-books, MS. and printed, 
is a contribution by Dr. Rimbault to the Archzologi- 
cal Library of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
The ballads are preceded by a very interesting intro- 
ductory sketch of the history of minstrels ard min- 
strelsy. During the ascendency of ‘ the old religion’’ 
we are told that the halls of our ancient nobility were 
frequented by wandering minstrels who sang romantic 
lays and legends of the saints set to music, accompa- 
nying themselves by the dulcet tones of the lute or 
lyre. The *‘ lord or lady gay,’’ for whose entertain- 
ment they “‘tuned their unpremeditated lay,’’ held 
them in great respect and consideration, and often 
rewarded them with munificent gifts of gold and silver, 
or rich articles of attire. Educated in the monastic 
establishments of the country, they, together with the 
monks, continued for centuries to be the only deposita- 
ries and teachers of music and songin Europe. But at 
the period of the Reformation the primitive race of min- 
strels began to decline, and a class of rhymers arose 
whose productions were called ‘* King Henry’s Mirth,”’ 
or ‘* Freemen’s Songs,’’ from the encouragement 
which their authors received from Henry VIII., who 
is recorded to have had a peculiar penchant for this 
species of musical composition, and relieved the 
tedium of his royal progresses by the ‘‘ settyng of 
songes and makyng of ballettes.’” In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth a death-blow was dealt at the long- 
sinking race. 


The bigots of the iron time 
Then called their harmless art a crime. 


And in this spirit, an act of Parliament of that age 
classed them with ‘* rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars’’—an event which was speedily followed by 
the final extinction of the interesting brotherhood. 

The value of Dr. Rimbault’s little work consists 
chiefly in the light which it sheds on the rise of early 
English song ; and in this view the quaint but un- 
couth rhymes of which the selection is composed will 
be welcomed, not only by the antiquary, but by the 
student of the history of literature. 





Penston To Proressor Witson.—Our readers will 
be glad to learn that the eminent literary abilities and 
labors of John Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, and the world-re- 
nowned ‘‘ Christopher North’? of Blackwood’s Mag- 
azine, have been recognized by government in the 
shape of a pension of 300/. per annum.- In thus dis- 
posing, irrespective of the limits or considerations of 
party, of a portion of the scanty sum set aside for 
such purposes, Lord John Russell recalls to recollec- 
tion several similar acts of Sir Robert Peel, who, on 
various occasions, did like honor to himself and his 
party by rewarding literary and scientific merit with 
an impartial hand, whether discovered in the ranks 
of his political adversaries or in his own. We under- 
stand that the premier’s letter intimating the bestowal 
of the pension is dated from Holyrood, a circumstance 
that to some may appear slight and insignificant, but 
which, in the case of a man whose sentiments of 
nationality are so warm and well-known as are Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s, undoubtedly enhances the graceful- 
ness of the act.—Caledonian Mercury. 


* A Little Book of Songs and Ballads. By E. F. 
Rimbault, LL. D., &c. London: John Russell Smith. 
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A GALLOP 


From Household Words. 
A GALLOP FOR LIFE. 


Ir was hot, burning hot, hot enough for Bengal, 
a few weeks ago, when a party of us were sitting 
in the shade of a clump of trees beside the brook 
that rattles down from the lake, with the unpro- 
nounceable name, on the big hills behind Trema- 
doc. Some of our party (they were from town, 
and lately arrived) had been haymaking in the 
field, which is not quite as steep as the roof of St. 
Paul’s, but steep enough to tempt a roll or two 
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ish water, pleasant scenery at high water, and 
excessive dulness. But, to own the truth, I was 
in love, desperately in love, with one of the most 
charming, provoking little sylphs in the world, 
| who, after driving me half crazy in London, was 
| Staying on a visit with an uncle, a Welsh parson, 
| at dreary Parkgate. Not that it was dreary to me 
, when Laura was amiable ; on the contrary, I wrote 
to my friends and described it as one of the most 
| delightful watering-places in England, and, by so 
| doing, lost forever the good graces and legacy of 
| my Aunt Grumph, who travelled all the way from 


in the fresh, sweet hay ; two had been fishing in| Brighton on my description, and only stayed long 
the lake ; while a trio, lazy and romantic, had just enough to change horses. One sight of the one 
been reading, with occasional intervals of discus- | street of tumble-down houses, in face of a couple 
sion, during which, it was wonderful the number | of miles of sand and shingle at low water, was 
of bottles of porter they had managed to empty, enough. She never spoke to me again, except to 
out of the three dozen put to cool in the hollow of | express her extreme contempt for my opinion. 
the brook bank for the amateur haymakers. Bya| Our chief amusement was riding on the sand, 
universal vote, we had lunched under the trees on | and sometimes crossing to Flint at low water. 
all manner of comeatibles, including a wonderful You know, of course, that formerly the Dee was a 
salad of cold turbot, for want of a lobster. We! great commercial river, with important ports at 
were very happy and very warm, except the idlers. | Chester, Parkgate, and Flint; but, in the course 
After luncheon, some went to sleep; I am afraid | of time, the banks have fallen in, increasing the 
some smoked; but no one scolded, and no one breadth at the expense of the depth; so that at 
argued. As the evening crept on, the tide went Parkgate, whence formerly the Irish packets sailed, 
down in the bay, and for miles there was nothing | the fisher-girls can walk over at low water, merely 
to be seen but a desert of yellow sand—real yellow | tucking up their petticoats in crossing the channel, 
sand, where Ariel’s friends might have danced down which the main stream of fresh water flows. 
with pleasure. We watched the sea receding, and| But although this broad expanse of sand affords 
receding, until only a dim white waggling line ona firm footing, at low water, for the whole way 
the horizon told us where the waters of Port | across, except just round Flint, where there are 
Madoe were to come from, at the turn of the tide. several quicksands, when the tide turns, in certain 
Everybody seemed deliciously lazy; no one states of the wind, the whole estuary is covered 
could be called or coaxed into haymaking again. | with wonderful rapidity ; for the tide seems to 
To half of us, open-air work was something new ; , creep up subterraneous channels, and you may find 
to the other half, the rattle of new arrivals from! yourself surrounded by salt-water when you least 


town was wonderfully refreshing, after the vegeta- | expect it. 


tion of a Welsh village. So, gossiping, with a his was of no consequence to us, as we were 
little singing, a little story-telling, and, I am! never tied for time. I was teaching Laura to ride, 
afraid, a little flirting, the day wore out, the moon on a little Welsh pony, and the sands made a 
rose up, and presently, up a hundred channels, | famous riding-school. 1 laugh now when I think 
before unseen, the sea began to fiow back, and of the little rat of a pony she used to gallop about, 
sparkle below us, as we sat on the turf, on the hill- | for she now struggles into a Brougham of ordinary 
side, beside the rustling torrent. | dimensions with great difficulty, and weighs nearly 

At length the conversation turned on rides across as much as her late husband, Mr. Alderman Mal- 
the sands, on the shores of the Solway, and the lard. Ina short time, Laura made so much prog- 
perils of Morecombe Bay. One quoted the adven-' ress in horsemanship, that she insisted on mount- 
ture in ** Redgauntlet,’’ another of Sir Arthur ing my hackney, a full-sized well-bred animal, and 
Wardour and Lovell in the ‘* Antiquary;’’ a putting me on the rat-pony. When I indulged her 
third, the story of the narrow escape of Madame in this faney—for of course she had her own way 
D’Arblay, near Ilfracombe ; but we were all piqued —I had the satisfaction of being rewarded by her 
with the acutest curiosity, when Alfred Aubrey, | roars of laughter at the ridiculous figure 1 cut, 
the matter-of-fact man, with a romantic name, said, ,ambling beside her respectable uncle, on his cart- 
between the whiffs of a genuine Manilla,— | horse cob, with my legs close to the ground, and 

‘*T once had a narrow escape myself, crossing | my nose peering over the little Welshman’s shaggy 
the Dee, on just such a night as this, only there ears, while my fairy galloped round us, drawing 
was no moon ; and I can assure you that galloping | all sorts of ridiculous comparisons. ‘This was bad 
a race with time and tide is no joke.” |enough, but when Captain Egret, the nephew of 

‘* Come,” cried Carry Darling, the self-elected , my charmer’s aunt’s husband, a handsome fellow, 
dictatress of our al fresco parliament, ‘ that will | with ‘‘ a lovely gray horse, with such a tail,’’ as 
do; you have been talking nothing these three Laura described it, came up from Chester to stay a 
days but fishing and politics; put down your! few days, I could stand my rat-pony no longer, 
filthy tobacco, and tell us that—for you owe us a|and felt much too ill to ride out; so stood at the 
story.”’ So Aubrey, knowing that he had a Napo- | window of my lodgings with my shirt-collar turned 
leon in petticoats to deal with, began, with fewer | down, and Byron in my hand open at one of the 
excuses than customary in such cases, as follows : | most murderous passages, watching Laura on my 

About twenty years ago, after a fatiguing Lon- | chestnut, and Captain Kgret on his gray, cantering 
don season, I was stopping at the decayed port and | over the deserted bed of the Dee. They were 
bathing village of Parkgate, on the Dee, opposite an aggravatingly handsome couple, and the existing 
the equally decayed town and castle of Flint. It| state of the law on manslaughter enabled me to 
was a curious place to choose for amusement, for | derive no satisfaction from the hints contained in 
it had, and has, no recommendation except brack-|the ‘*Giaour’’ or the ‘ Corsair.’’ Those were 
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our favorite books of reference for Young England 
in those days. Indeed, we were all amateur 
pirates, and felons in theory ; but when I had been 
east down in disgust at the debased state of civil- 
ization, which prevented me from challenging Cap- 
tain Egret to single combat, with Laura for the 
prize of the victor, instead of a cell in Chester 
Castle, my eyes fell on an advertisement in a local 
paper, which turned my thoughts into a new chan- 
nel, of ‘* Sale of Blood Stock, Hunters and Hack- 
neys, at Plas***, near Holywell.” 

I determined to give up murder, and buy another 
horse, for I could ride as well as the captain ; and 
then what glorious ¢éte-d-tétes I could have, with 
my hand on the pommel of Laura’s side-saddle. 
The idea put me in good-humor. Regimental 
duties having suddenly recalled Captain Egret, I 
spent a delightful evening with Laura; she quite 
approved of my project, and begged that I would 
choose a horse ‘ with a long tail, of a pretty 
color,”” which is every young lady’s idea of what 
a horse should be. 

Accordingly I mounted my chestnut on a bright 
morning of July, and rode across to Flint, accom- 
panied 7 a man to bring back my intended pur- 
chase. It was dead low water; when, full of 
happy thoughts, in the still warm silence of the 
summer morning, holding my eager horse hard in, 
I rode at a foot-pace across the smooth, hard, wave- 
marked bed of the river. There was not a cloud 
in the sky. The sun, rising slowly, cast a golden 
glow over the sparkling sand. Pat-pat-pit-pat, 
went my horse’s feet, not loud enough to disturb 
the busy crows and gulls seeking their breakfast ; 
they were not afraid of me; they knew I had no 
gun. I remember it; I see it all before me, as if 
it were yesterday, for it was one of the most 
delicious moments of my life. But the screaming 
gulls and whistling curlews were put to flight, 
before I had half crossed the river’s bed, by the 
cheerful chatter, laughter, and fragments of Welsh 
airs sung in chorus by a hearty crowd of cockle 
and muscle gatherers, fishermen, and farmers’ 
wives, on their way to the market on the Cheshire 
side—men, women (they were the majority), and 
children on foot, on ponies and donkeys, and in 
little carts. Exchanging good-humored jokes, I 
passed on until I came to the ford of the channel, 
where the river runs between banks of deep soft 
sand. At low water, at certain points, in summer, 
it is but a few inches deep ; but after heavy rains, 
and soon after the turning of the tide, the depth 
increases rapidly. 

At the ford I met a second detachment of Welsh 
peasantry preparing to cross, by making bundles 
of shoes and stockings, and tucking up petticoats 
very deftly. Great was the fun and the splash- 
ing, and plenty of jokes on the Saron and his red 
horse going the wrong way. The Welsh girls in 
this part of the country are very pretty, with beau- 
tiful complexions, a gleam of gold in their dark 
hair, and an easy, graceful walk, from the habit of 
carrying the water-pitchers from the wells on their 
heads. The scene made me feel anything but mel- 
ancholy or ill-natured. I could not help turning 
back to help a couple of little damsels across, pil- 
lion-wise, who seemed terribly afraid of wetting 
their finery at the foot ford. 

Having passed the channels, the wheels and 
footmarks formed a plain direction for a safe route, 
which, leaving Flint Castle on my right, brought 
me into the centre of Flint, without any need of a 
guide. The rest of my road was straightforward 
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and common-place. I reached the farm where the 
sale was to take place, in time for breakfast, and 
was soon lost in a crowd of country squires, Welsh 
parsons, farmers, horse-dealers, and grooms. 

Late in the day I purchased a brown stallion, 
with a strain of Arab blood, rather undersized, but 
compact, and one of the handsomest horses I ever 
saw before or since, very powerful, nearly thorough- 
bred. When the auctioneer had knocked him 
down to me, I said to one of the grooms of the 
establishment who was helping my man—handing 
him a crown-piece at the same time— 

‘As the little brown horse is mine, with all 
faults, just have the goodness to tell me what is his 
fault.’’ 

‘¢ Why, sir,”’ he answered, ‘‘ he can walk, trot, 
gallop, and jump, first-rate, surely ; but he’s very 
awkward to mount; and when you are on, he’ll 
try uncommon hard to get you off, for two minutes ; 
if you stick fast, he will be quiet enough all dav.”’ 

‘* Thank you, my man,’ I replied; ‘1’ll try 
him directly.” 

Just before starting I found the chestnut had a 
shoe loose, and had to send him to the nearest 
village, two miles off. I had promised Laura to 
return by eight o’clock, to finish a delightful book 
we were reading aloud together, until the tiff about 
Captain Egret had interrupted us. You may judge 
if I was not impatient; and yet, with fifteen miles 
to ride to Flint, I had no time to spare. 

My friend, the groom, saddled the brown horse, 
and brought him down to the open road to me. 
He trotted along, with shining coat and arched 
neck, snorting and waving his great tail like a 
lion. As he piaffed and paraded sideways along, 
casting back his full eye most wickedly, every 
motion spoke mischief; but there was no time for 
consideration ; I had barely an hour to do fifteen 
miles of rough roads before crossing the river, and 
must get to the river-side, cool. I had intended to 
have ridden the chestnut, who was experienced in 
water, but the loose shoe upset that arrangement. 

Without giving him any time to see what I was 
about, I caught him by the mane and the reins, 
threw myself from a sloping bank into the saddle, 
and, although he dragged the groom across the 
road, I had both feet in the stirrups before he burst 
from his hold. Snorting fiercely, he bucked and 
plunged until I thought the girths would surely 
crack ; but other horsemen gallopping past, enabled 
me to bustle him into full speed, and in five 
minutes he settled down into a long, luxurious 
stride, with his legs under his haunches, that felt 
like a common canter, but really devoured the way, 
and swept me past everything on the road. Up 
hill and down, it was all the same, he bounded, 
like a machine full of power on the softest of steel- 
springs. 

Ten miles were soon past, and we reached Holy- 
well; up the steep hill and through the town, and 
down the steep narrow lanes, we went, and reached 
the level road along the shore leading to Flint, 
without halt, until within two miles of that town; 
then I drew bridle, to walk in cool. 

By this time the weather, which had been bright 
all day, had changed ; a few heat drops of rain 
fell, thunder was heard rolling in the distance, and 
a wind seemed rising and murmuring from the 
sea. 

I looked at my watch as we entered the town ; 
it was an hour past the time when I intended to 
have crossed—but Laura must not be disappointed ; 
so I only halted at the inn long enough to let the 
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brown wash his mouth out, and, without dismount- 
ing, rode on to the guide’s house. As I passed 
the Castle, I heard a band playing ; it was a party 
of officers, with their friends, who had come up on 
a picnic from Chester. 

When I reached the cottage of old David, the 
guide, he was sitting on the bench at the door, 
putting on his shoes and stockings ; and part of 
the party I had met in the morning, as they passed, 
cried, “* You’re late, master; you must hurry on 
to cross to-night.”’ David was beginning to dis- 
suade me; but when I threw him a shilling, and 
trotted on, he followed me, pattering down the 
beach. 

** You must make haste, master, for the wind ’s 
getting up, and will bring the tide like a roaring 
lion—it will. But I suppose the pretty lady with 
the rosy face expects you. But where’s the red 
horse! I wish you had him. I do not like 
strange horses on such a time as this—indeed, and 
I do not,’? he added. But I had no time for 
explanations, although David was a great ally of 
ours. I knew I was expected; it was getting 
dusk, and Laura would be anxious, I hoped. 

Pushing briskly along, we soon reached the ford 
of the channel, so calm and shallow in the morning, 
but now filling fast with the tide; dark clouds 
were covering the sky, and the wind brought up a 
hollow murmuring sound. 

** Now get across, young gentleman, as fast as 
you can, and keep your eye on the wind-mill, and 
don’t spare your spurs, and you will have plenty 
of time ; so good evening, God bless you! young 
gentleman, and the pretty lady, too,’’ cried David, 
honestest of Welsh guides. 

I tried to walk the brown horse through the ford 
where it was not more than three or four feet deep ; 
but: he first refused ; then, when pressed, plunged 
fiercely in, and was out of his depth in a moment. 
He swam boldly enough, but obstinately kept his 
head down the stream; so that, instead of landing 
on an easy, shelving shore, he came out where all 
but a perpendicular bank of soft sand had to be 
leaped and climbed over. After several unsuccess- 
ful efforts, I was obliged to slip off, and climb up 
on foot, side by side with my horse, holding on by 
the flap of the saddle. If I had not dismounted, 
we should probably have rolled back together. 

When I reached the top of the bank, rather out 
of breath, I looked back, and saw David making 
piteous signs, as he moved off rapidly, for me to 
push along. But this was easier said than done; 
the brown horse would not let me come near him. 
Round and round he went, rearing and plunging, un- 
til I was quite exhausted. Coaxing and threatening 
were alike useless; every moment it was getting 
darker. Once I thought of letting the brute go, 
and swimming back to David. But when I looked 
at the stream, and thought of Laura, that idea was 
dismissed. Another tussle, in which we ploughed 
up the sand ina circle, was equally fruitless, and 
I began to think he would keep me there to be 
drowned, for to cross to Parkgate on foot before 
the tide came up strong, seemed hopeless. At 
length, finding I could not get to touch his shoulder, 
I seized the opportunity, when he was close to the 
bank of the stream, and catching the curb sharply 
in both hands, backed him half way down almost 
into the water. Before he had quite struggled up 
to the top, I threw myself into the saddle, and was 
carried off at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
toward the sea. 


But I soon gathered up the reins, and, firm in 
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my seat, turned my Tartar’s head toward the point 
where I could see the white wind-mill gleaming 
through the twilight on the Cheshire shore. 

I felt that I had not a moment to spare. The 
sand, so firm in the morning, sounded damp under 
my horse’s stride; the little stagnant pools filled 
visibly, and joining formed shallow lakes, through 
which we dashed in a shower of spray ; and every 
now and then we leaped over, or plunged into 
deep holes. At first I tried to choose a path, but 
as it rapidly grew darker, I sat back in my saddle, 
and with my eyes fixed on the tower of the wind- 
mill, held my horse firmly into a hand gallop, and 
kept a straight line. He was a famous deep- 
chested, long-striding little fellow, and bounded 
along as fresh as when I started. By degrees my 
spirits began to rise; I thought the danger past ; I 
felt confidence in myself and horse, and shouted to 
him in encouraging triumph. Already I was, in 
imagination, landed and relating my day’s adven- 
tures to Laura, when with a heavy plunge down 
on his head, right over went the brown stallion, and 
away I flew as far as the reins, fortunately fast 
grasped, would Jet me. Blinded with wet sand, 
startled, shaken, confused, by a sort of instinct, I 
scrambled to my feet almost as soon as my horse, 
who had fallen over a set of salmon-net stakes. 
Even in the instant of my fall, all the horror of 
my situation was mentally visible to me. In a 
momeat I lived years. I felt that I was a dead 
man; I wondered if my body would be found; I 
thought of what my friends would say; I thought 
of letters in my desk I wished burned. I thought 
of relatives to whom my journey to Parkgate was 
unknown, of debts I wished paid, of parties with 
whom I had quarrelled, and wished I had been 
reconciled. I wondered whether Laura would 
mourn for me, whether she really loved me. In 
fact, the most serious and ridiculous thoughts were 
jumbled altogether, while I muttered, once or 
twice, a hasty prayer; and yet I did not lose a 
moment in remounting. his time my horse 
made no resistance, but stood over his hocks in a 
pool of salt water, and trembled and snorted—not 
fiercely, but in fear. There was no time to lose. 
I looked round for the dark line of the shore ; it 
had sunk in the twilight. I looked again for the 
white tower; it had disappeared. The fal] and 
the rolling, and turning of the horse in rising, had 
confused all my notions of the points of the 
compass. I could not tell whether it was the dark 
clouds from the sea, or the dizzy whirling of my 
brain; but it seemed to have become black night 
in a moment. 

The water seemed to flow in all directions round 
and round. I tried, but could not tell which was 
the sea, and which the river side. ‘The wind, too, 
seemed to shift and blow from all points of the 
compass. 

Then, “‘ Softly,”’ I said to myself, * be calm ; 
you are confused by terror; be a man ;’’ and pride 
came to my rescue. I closed my eyes for a 
moment, and whispered, ‘*Oh Lord, save me!” 
Then with an effort, calmer, as though | had 
gulped down something, I opened my eyes, stood 
up in my stirrups and peered into the darkness. 
As far as I could see were patches of water eating 
up the dry bits of sand; as far as I could hear, a 
rushing tide was on all sides. Four times, in 
different directions, I pushed on, and stopped when 
I found the water rising over the shoulders of my 
horse. 





I drew up on a sort of island of sand, which was 
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every minute growing less, and, gathering all the 
strength of my lungs, shouted again and again, 
and then listened ; but there came no answering 
shout. Suddenly, a sound of music came floating 
past me. I could distinguish the air; it was the 
military band playing ‘*‘ Home, sweet Home.” I 
tried to gather from what quarter the sound came ; 
but each time the wind instruments brayed out 
loudly, the sounds seemed to come to me from 
every direction at once. ‘ Ah!*’ I thought, “I 
shall see home no more.’’ I could have wept, but 
I had no time; my eyes were staring through the 
darkness, and my horse, plunging and rearing, 
gave ne no rest for weeping. I gave him his head 
once, having heard that horses, from ships sunk at 
sea, have reached land distant ten miles, by 
instinct; but the alternation of land and shallow 
and deep water confused his senses, and destroyed 
the calm power which might have been developed 
in the mere act of swimming. 

At length, after a series of vain efforts, I grew 
calm and resigned. I made up my mind to die. 
I took my handkerchief from my neck, and ued 
my pocket-book to the D’s of the saddle. I pulled 
my rings off my fingers, and put them in my 
pocket—I had heard of wreckers cutting off the 
fingers of drowned men—and then was on the 
point of dashing forward at random, when some 
inner feeling made me cast another steady glance 
all round. At that moment, just behind me, 
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something sparkled twice, and disappeared, and 
then, reappearing, shone faintly, but so steadily 
that there could be no doubt it was a light on the 
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Cheshire shore. In an instant my horse’s head 
was turned round. I had gathered him together, 
dug in the spurs, and crying from the bottom of 
my heart, ‘* Thank God!” in the same moment, 
not profanely, but with a horseman’s instinct, 
shouting encouragingly, and dashed away towards 
the light. It was ahard fight ; the ground seemed 
melting from under us—now struggling through 
soft sand, now splashing over hard, now swimming, 
(that was easy,) and now and again leaping and 
half falling, but never losing hold of my horse or 
sight of the beacon; we forced through every 
obstacle, until at length the water grew shallower 
and shallower; we reached the sand, and, passing 
the sand, rattled over the shingle of high-water 
mark—and I was saved! But I did not, could not 
stop; up the loose shingles I pressed on to the 
light that had saved me. I could not rest one 
instant, even for thanksgiving, until I knew to 
what providential circumstance I owed my safety. 
I drew up at a fisherman’s hut of the humblest 
kind, built on the highest part of the shore, full 
two miles from Parkgate; a light, which seemed 
faint when close to it, twinkled from a small 
latticed window. I threw myself from my horse, 
and knocked loudly at the door, and, as 1 knocked, 
fumbled with one hand in my soaked pocket for 
my purse. ‘Twice I knocked again, and the door, 
which was unhasped, flew open. A woman, 
weeping bitterly, ruse at this rude summons; and 
at the same moment I saw on the table the small 
coffin of a young child, with a rushlight burning 
at either end. I owed my life to deata! 





THZ BARONESS VON BECK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—I am inclined to follow on the same side as 
Mr. Bentley, in his letter in The Times this day— 
namely, that the Baroness Von Beck was not an im- 
postor as far as her title of nobility is concerned. 
What she may be as to her assumed standing in 


society previous to the Hungarian revolution, it is not | 


for me to decide. But, sir, as a resident in Hungary 
from 1842 to 1847, engaged on public works in that 
country, perhaps you will permit mc to make a few 
observations on the Hungarian nobility. 

In the years 1844 and 1845, I had under my com- 
mand, on the Hungarian Central Railway, about 
6000 workmen. One day one of these workmen had 
wilfully broken some of the tools, and insulted several 
of the workmen, and being a little exasperated, I told 
my hodnet (servant) to go and lay his stick about the 
insolent fellow’s back and send him off the works, 
which he did, 





issued. Just imagine, sir, my noble ‘‘ baron navvies’’ 
wheeling the barrows, and their noble ‘* baronesses’’ 
filling them, besides 4,000 nobles to do homage to me 
every morning without any shoes or stockings on, (these 
were pulled off and stowed away while they were at 
work. ) 

Mr. Paget states in his work before mentioned that 
two thirds of the Hungarian population are nobles, 
and you will see from what I have stated he is not far 


| out in his calculations. 


Every English traveller who has visited Pesth is 
well aware that out of the great number of foot pas- 
sengers who cross from Ofen to Pesth, and vice versa, 
over the bridge of boats, only one person out of nineteen 
pays toll, the remaining eighteen are supposed to be 
nobles, and consequently exempt. A great number of 
these nobles are under the impression that it is a dis- 
grace to work. Some of thein are markers at the billiard 
tables, others are waiters, agitators, dancing masters, 
fortune-hunters, gamblers, &c., but all of them are 


The man went to the richter (magis- | ever ready to turn their nobility to the best account, 


trate) at Waitzen, and laid his complaint, and at the | and the present so-called ‘* political refugee’’ system, 


same time produced his passport, on which was 
stamped his ‘* family crest.’’ The richter sent me word 
that I had better give the man ten or fifteen florins 
and make the matter up, for if the man proceeded 
against me (being a ‘* nobleman’’) in the Hungarian 
superior courts of law, it would cost me at least from 
1501. to 2007, The magistrate persuaded the man to 
take five florins, (10s.,) and so the matter dropped. 
The richter afterwards told me that if my hodnet had 
nearly killed one of the ignoble ones, no one would 
have taken any notice of it. In consequence of the 
above I gave orders that no ‘*‘ nobleman’’ in future 
should be employed on the works ; but, sir, you can 
judge of my surprise when I found that out of my 
6,000 workpeople, men and women, | had nearly 
4,000 noblemen and noble families in my employ, and 
under these circumstances I was compelled to cancel 
(not sign) the Magna Charta I had caused to be 





| with their noble titles, without doubt must be a good 


trade. It is really amusing to read in some of your 
contemporaries the statements which are made in this 
country respecting these noble hambugs—‘*‘ how they 
have lost all for the sake of their country’ and the 
**dear Kossuth.’? With respect to the Hungarian 
estates, it is well known to every person who has 
resided in the country that they are one and all en- 
cumbered with debt even to a greater extent than in 
Ireland. 

And from the above facts, sir, I have no doubt but 
Mr. Bentley is right, as far as Baroness Von Beck’s 
nobility is concerned, although in 1845 she may have 
been one of my ‘‘ noble navvies’’ on the Hungarian 
Central Railway. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
A Cryit ENGINEER. 

Clement’s Inn, Strand, Sept. 9. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.* 
PART Ill. 


Tue economy of nature, considered in any one 
of the organized sections, would fill volumes; nor 
is it less worthy of admiration in the inorganic de- 
partment. Listen to the voice of the waves pro- 
claiming the overwhelming majesty of the sea and 
its sway over the greatest portion of the earth’s | 
surface even now. ‘That its domain was once far! 
more extensive we have the most conclusive evi- | 
dence. How is this vast reservoir replenished ? 
It is evening. Look at the misty exhalation rising 
like a snowy fog from the valley, towering above 


which the more lofty and branching trees show |. 


like islands floating on its bosom. That mist will 
svon be careering in clouds, which, condensed in 
the lower region of the atmosphere, will fall, prin- 
cipally upon the mountainous regions that attract 
them, in rain, feeding the springs, which as they | 
increase break out into rushing torrents, and, re- 
ceiving tribute from other naiads as they advance, 
become mighty rivers till they are lost in the ocean, 
where this evaporating process is constantly going 
on. Thus water parted from the sea returns to 
the source whence it drew its origin, again to con- 
tinue in the same revolving circle. 

The vicissitude of the season has been compared 
to the age of man, which, like all sublunary things, 
has its beginning, its progress, and its end. ‘To the 
winning helplessness of the cradle succeeds the 
happy artlessness of childhood, till that blessed 
period passes into the active, golden age of youth. 
Then comes the firm, severe, iron age of manhood ; 
and then, leaden senility creeping on, gradually 
debilitates the tottering man, till death, his best 
friend, leads him to the narrow house. 


The seasons of the year proceed in the same way. 
Spring, the jovial, playful infancy of all living crea- 
tures, represents childhood and youth ; for then plants 
spread forth their luxuriant flowers, fishes exult, 
birds sing, every part of nature is intent upon gen- 
eration. Thesummer, like middle age, exliibits plants 
und trees everywhere clothed with green—it gives 
vigor to animals, and plumps them up ; fruits then 
ripen, meadows look cheerful, everything is full of 
life. On the contrary, the autumn is gloomy, for 
then the leaves of trees begin to fall, plants to wither, 
insects to grow torpid, and many animals to retire to 
their winter quarters. t 


A day may be considered as the epitome of a 
year ; for it proceeds with the same stepg. 


The morning makes everything alert and fit for 
business ; the sun pours forth his ruddy rays, the flow- 
ers, which had, as it were, slept all night, awake and | 
expand themselves again. The birds, with their | 
sonorous voices, and various notes, make the woods | 
ring, meet together in flocks, and sacrifice to Venus. | 
Noon tempts animals into the fields and pastures ; the | 
heat puts them upon indulging their ease, and even | 
necessity obliges them to it. Evening follows, and | 
makes everything more sluggish ; flowers shut up, 
and animals retire to their lurking places. Thus the 
spring, the morning, and youth, are proper for gen- 
eration ; the summer, noon, and manhood, are proper 
for preservation ; and autumn, evening, and old age, 
are not unfitly likened to destruction.¢ 

But in nature, that very destruction contains the 
principle of renovation. Plants, as the same 
thoughtful observer remarks, spring up, grow, 
flourish, ripen their fruit, then wither, and at last, 

Redfield, N. York. 
Ibid. 
VOL. 





* Handsomely reprinted by J.S. 
t Biberg. t 
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having finished their course, die, returning to the 
dust from whence they sprung. ‘The black mould 
or humus, which everywhere covers the earth, for 
the most part owes its origin to dead vegetables. 
The root descends into the sand and there throws 
Outits fibres. This root, it is true, remains after the 
stem has decayed ; but the rvot obeys the irrevoca- 
ble law, and, rotting at last, changes into mould, 
which is thus mixed with the sand much in the 
same way as manure thrown upon the fields is 
wrought into the earth by the industry of the hus- 
bandman. Thus prepared, the justissima tellus 
offers again to plants the pabulum which it derived 
from them. 


For when seeds are committed to the earth, they 
draw to themselves, accommodate to their nature, 
and turn into plants, the more subtle parts of this 
mould by the codperation of the sun, air, clouds, 
rains, and winds ; so that the tallest tree is; properly 
speaking, nothing but mould wonderfully com. 
pounded with air and water, and modified by a virtue 
communicated to a small seed by the Creator. From 
these plants, when they die, just the same kind of 
mould is formed as gave birth to them originally; but 
in such a manner, that it isin greater quantity than 
before. Vegetables, therefore, increase the black 
mould, whence fertility remains continually uninter- 
rupted. Whereas the earth could not make good its 
annual consumption unless it were constantly re- 
cruited by new supplies. 

But everything must have a beginning. A rock 
emerges from the sea, so wave-polished that not 
even the seed of a moss could vegetate upon it. 
But if-mosses cannot, certain of the liverworts can, 
deriving their support principally from the rain and 
air. These crustaceous liverworts die and turn 
into a very fine earth, in which the imbricated liv- 
erworts find room enough for their roots. Their 
death-turn comes, and they are reduced to mould. 
Then follow the mosses, finding a home and nour- 
They await the inevitable hour, and in 
their decay afford such a supply of new-formed 
monld, that first herbs, then shrubs, and lastly 
trees, in the fulness of time, have ample room and 
verge enough to strike their roots into the rich 
soil. 

How often do we see the hawthorn, 

— with his locks of silver gray, 

Where like an aged man he stands at break of day, 
beset with lichens and mosses. They are the first 
agents of destruction, and are quickly succeeded by 
more rapid executioners. Biberg has not forgot- 
ten this, and points out how trees, when they are 
worn out, dry, or cut down, are prevented from. 
long remaining useless to the world, and lying as 
it were melancholy spectacles. First, the liver- 
worts begin to strike root in them. Those para- 
sites decay, and the fungi then assist in the work 
of corruption. A host of insects, among which the- 
beetle called the dermestes, the musk-beetle, the - 
copper-tale beetle, and the great caterpillar of the 
cossus, are preéminent, detach the bark from the - 
| withered trunk, or bore the stem in all directions. 
| Then come the woodpeckers, and while they tap the 
| hollow tree, wear its corrupted substance away ; 
| till the whole passes into earth.* Such industry, 
adds Biberg, does nature use to destroy the trunk 
of a tree. 

But we must quit this fascinating subject at the 
very commencement, to consider some of the indus- 


* Wood immersed in water is equally liable to. 
destruction, as the shipmen and engineers know to 
their cost. The teredo, pholas, und other boring 
mollusca, soon perform the work of disintegration. 
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trious agents employed in this work of ridding the! lence, this frothy veil is gradually renewed ; but as 
earth from its encumbrances, and turn again. to its little wearer approaches maturity, it becomes cur- 
Acheta, who, no less fascinating, opens her third | tailed and thinner. Then is our time if we wish to 
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series with a scene ia which the ** lovers of pleas- 
ure’’ are revelling. 

These, however, are all employed in keeping 
down a wo great luxuriance. That tapster, the 
tree-hopper,* and the grasshopper, sing or rather 
play at their work of destruction; for though of 
both it may be truly said that they are 

Fed with nourishment divine, 
The dewy morning’s gentle wine, 


‘*the one from the emerald salver of a leaf, the 


other from the golden chalice of a buttercup,” they | 
require and consume something more substantial, | 


vegetarians though they be. Look at that grass- 
hopper, if you can steal near enough to catch him 
at his meal—no easy task—observe 
—the juicy leaf to which he clings, 
And gnaws it like a file ; 
The naked stalks which wither by 
Where he has been erewhile. 

Both are instrumental performers. The cicada, 
which the Athenian or Arcadian wore in his hair, 
as a symbol that the insect Jike himself was a child 
of the sacred soil of his father-land, or peradven- 
ture as a sly hint to his better half,t is the louder 
of the two, and, indeed, Dr. Shaw and others, 
somewhat discourteously, and not very physiologi- 
cally, have called this performer ‘‘ the squaller.”’ 
Acheta, herself, who is more free from the acerbi- 
ty of criticism than most of those who stain paper 
with ink, describes our own grasshopper as a shep- 
herd with his Pandean reeds, or pipe and tabor, 
and the tree-hopper as a deafening bagpiper, whose 
shrill clamor is audible at a mile’s distance. 

These performers are not only fit for playing a 
part in the great opera of Nature, but for execut- 
inga grand pas in the ballet. In this saltatory de- 
partment, the foreigner, though no mean dancer, 
must yield to our verdant native, who, gifted with 
legs far more lithe and muscular, can execute a 
vault two hundred times his own length—ateat 
that would puzzle M. Charles, and even St. Leon 
himself. 

We eall the cicada of the ancients a foreigner, 
for though it has been seen in England, and has a 

lace among our insects, it is very rare with us. 
Sut those who would like to know the form of that 
Grecian tétz:z, may easily satisfy themselves by 
using their eyes in a country walk in the pretty 
spring time. 

Who has not noticed, about the time of the cuckoo’s 
welcome advent, the leaves of hawthorn, hazel, wood- 
bine—the leaves, in short, of almost every common 
shrub and plant in hedge and garden—beginning to 
be besprinkled with frothy masses, which they know, 
probably, by the familiar appellation of ‘* cuckoo 
spit’’? Pinning on this name their faith as to its 
nature, few people, perhaps, have ever taken the 
trouble to ascertain, as to the latter, the accuracy of 
their notions. Let such do so now by examination 
for themselves, and they will find, imbedded in the 


centre of each frothy ‘* flocon,”’ a little green, black- | 


eyed insect,} from whose body the froth is none other 
than a secretion, intended, it would seem, to cover 
and protect its wingless infancy. If removed by vio- 
* Some cicade are said to bore holes in the bark of 
the Sicilian ash-trees, and when the manna has oozed 
out, toreturn and carry away thesame. Hence their 
specific name, mannifera. 
+ Happy the cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives. 
+ Tettigonia, or Cicada spumaria, 
Frog-hopper. 


Cuckoo-spit 


! acquire from this Tom Thumb of tree-hoppers some 
slender notion of his comparatively gigantic relative, 
‘the Grecian Singer, to pluck him, with leaf and 
branch, from his native tree, and set him up under a 
glass for inspection or exhibition. The veil of froth 
| having shrunk toa film, we shall then discern, as 
each part of the insect emerges from a previous skin, 
first, a large, flat, frog-shaped head, with eyes set 
wide apart; then a triangular neck or shoulder- 
piece, flanked by small protuberances, which might 
seem apologies for wings ; and, lastly, a short, annu- 
lated body, pointed at the extremity. Six legs, of 
which the hinder pair, more strong and lengthy than 
their fellows, bespeak endowments of a leaping char- 
acter, will complete, to all appearance, the some- 
what grotesque figure of our little tree-hopper, or 
frog-hopper, as he is more generally called. But, 
though thus unveiled and thus uncased, (his skin, per- 
fect even to the legs, left behind him in silvery empti- 
ness, like a shadow of his former self,) we shall yet 
have to wait a little longer before we can behold him 
altogether a thing complete. He lacks not wings, only 
his wings want expansion ; but, after about ten min- 
utes, occupied in their unfolding from out the little 
shoulder-knots which yet encase them, will appear, in 
readiness for flight, two large transparent pinions, 
defended outwardly by a pair of less delicate texture. 
When the latter have put on their colors, most often 
variegated brown and white, behold a final and ample 
finish to the exterior of our frog-hopper, who, as soon 
as released from crystal durance, will afford, in an 
agile spring, half-flight, half-leap, an ocular demon- 
stration of the fitness of his name. 

Those who have come across the large green 
grasshopper,* in some moist valley, and have had 
opportunities of studying its habits, believe that it 
occasionally varies itsdiet. Our great green friend, 
though grass is its staple, is more than suspected 
of snapping up small] insects, as all grasshoppers 
are, now and then. 


Grasshoppers are, decidedly, croppers of the grass ; 
but we are assured, on good authority, that they now 
and then are nothing scrupulous in the variation of 
such Brahminian fare, by taking, as a relish, some 
| innocent little insect of a kind differing from them- 
| selves ; still worse, that when made fellow-prisoners, 
| (hard pressed by hunger or confinement,) they have 
| been known to commit the cannibal enormity of devour- 

ing one another—an example being given wherein one 
| of the gentler sex (which by the way, among insects, is 
| usually the fiercer) was the doer of the deed.. But, 
| worst of all !—horror of horrors !—we have it on ex- 
cellent evidence, how that a certain great green grass- 
hopper, (one of the sort just described,) on being 
|bottled up together with his own leg, (accidentally 
| detached,) did make a hearty meal off that late por- 
‘tion of himself. The reverend naturalist by whom 
this unnatural act is recorded, performed, himself, 
,What in some prejudiced opinions might appear a 
crowning feat of horror. He followed the example of 
| the dcridophagi, and pronounced, on experience, the 
| large green grasshopper of England to be “‘ an exccl- 
| Jent condiment.’’ 





| When left to themselves, these merry fellows go 
lon eating, drinking, and playing on their musical in- 
| struments, till the scythe and the sickle come down 
| upon them, and their place knoweth them no more. 
| The crickets domestic, field and mole, follow. 
|Of these Achetide the mole is the rarest and most 
curious. Read good Dr. Kidd’s anatomy of him, 
and see how wonderfully he is made. Difficult is 
he to be got at in his subterranean dwelling. The 
delightful author of the Natural History of Sel- 


* Acrida viridissima. 
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borne probed the windings of their penetralia with 
a straw, or a pliant bit of grass. The French 
children are said to angle for them with horse-hair 
lines, baited with an emmmet; but we have found a 
cold bath, administered by pouring water into their 
holes, rarely fail in bringing them out. Whether 
the mole-cricket be luminous or not, we cannot 
positively say; but erratic night lights have been 
seen in the neighborhood of his haunts, hardly to 
be accounted for naturally by any other supposi- 
tion. 

Of the Locustide we fortunately know little as 
depredators, though the great migratory locust has 
occasioually appeared in these islands, as well as 
in the environs of Paris, aud in Southern Europe. 
But let us with Acheta follow rapidly a locust 
march of destruction :— 


Let us see their troops in terrible array, (though as 
yet in their wingless youth,) pressing forwards— 
forwards—* running like mighty men—climbing the 
wall like men of war—marching every one on his 
ways, and not breaking their ranks’’*—entering 
houses—tilling up streams and water-trenches, the 
dead bodies of their vanguard serving as bridges for 
the rear of their army to pass over—and putting out 
fires lighted in vain to oppose their progress. A 
temporary halt ensues ; then, in a more perfect form 
—still of destructiveness—the now winged legions 
rise, darkening the sun, and again forwards —forwards 
with the wind—rapidly pursue their course, ‘‘ the 
land as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.’’t On, on they go, seem- 
ing to follow only the instinct of their own voracious 
appetites or the force of the driving wind ; but an 
unseen power—the power that guides alike the sweep- 
ing whirlwind and the puny insect—is conducting 
their course, and leading them to self-destruction. 
Impelled seawards, they fall, and perish in the wa- 
ters. 


Turn we now to the chapter on the lethal 
** Parasites.”’ Their name in the insect, as well 
as in the moral world, is legion; and their value 
as checks to caterpillar-devastation may be imag- 
ined, when we reckon in Europe alone thirteen hun- 
dred species of these ichneumon flies, some of them 
so minute that the egg of a butterfly suffices for the 
support of two individuals until they reach maturi- 
ty, while others are so large, that the body of a 
good plump, full-grown caterpillar is not more 
than sufficient for one. There is something amus- 
ing in the idea of the two chums who find board 
aad lodging in the same Liliputian receptacle ; 
but Bonnet asserts that the same confined accommo- 
dation shelters and feeds several of these tiny inter- 
lopers. 

These insect-cuckoos stand indicted with lazily, 
intrusively, dishonestly, cruelly, and with malice 
aforethought, depositing their eggs not only within 
the egg-shell of strangers, but within their bodies, 
either in their infancy, or when they have attained 
the maturity of grubhood. 

Mark how one of these cuckoo-flies is fitted out 
for her deadly commission :— 


For execution of these her nefarious practices, the 
female ichneumon is provided with a very conspicuous 
instrument, tail-like, seeming composed sometimes of 
one, sometimes of three divergent hairs, but consist- 
ing, in fact, of a single ovipositer, or borer, with a 
sheath longitudinally divided, and opening like a pair 


of compasses. The nicest adaptation marks this 
curious instrument, which, according to the different 


* Joel ii. 7. t Joel ii. 3. 
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species and habits of its possessor, is employed to 
pierce, sometimes only an exposed egg, sometimes the 
skin of a grub, caterpillar, or chrysalis, and some- 
times through defences strong and deep, coverings of 
silk, or wood, or clay ; and, according to these varied 
requisitions, it is shorter or longer, thinner or thicker, 
stiffer or more pliant. In one large and common 
ichneumon,* easily known by her black body, red 
legs, and smoke-colored wings, spotted at the base, 
this tail-like appendage reaches unto inches, some- 
times nearly three—a length, extreme, as longer than 
the body, but not superfluous, seeing that its office is 
often to penetrate, and that through a barrier of clay, 
down to the very bottom of deep nest-holes in walls or 
sand-banks, those, usually, of the mason wasp, where- 
in, to the destruction of the hapless nestling, its 
rightful occupant, it leaves behind the fatal deposit 
of a parasitic egg. 


Observe Mother Ichneumon’s modus operandi 
upon the large white. 


While stuffing its variegated doublet of green, black, 
and yellow, with vegetable pulp, a small ichneumon, 
a little fuur-winged imp, with black body and yellow 
legs, pounces on its back, flourishes her tremendous 
egg-inserting weapon, and seeking therewith the 
caterpillar’s most vulnerable part, plunges it, now 
here, now there, between its rings, leaving, with 
every puncture, a *‘ thorn in the flesh,’’ soon to be the 
living prey ofa brood of devourers. 

The victim of this infliction bears all with a most 
astonishing degree of quietude ; and, without any 
outward signs of the visitation which has befallen it, 
continues to discuss its cabbage with apparently the 
same relish as before, and utterly unconscious that, 
while seeming to feed only itself, it is in reality sup- 
porting the surreptitious progeny which Mother Ich- 
neumon has so cunningly committed to its involuntary 
keeping. ; 

Thus strangely supported, the infant or grub 
cuckoo-flies attain their growth, and so, to all appear- 
ance, does their unfortunate fosterer, the caterpillar. 
According to instinctive custom, the latter, then 
deserting its cabbage, betakes itself, perhaps in July 
or August, to the sheltering coping of a garden wall, 
or cross-bar of a paling ; places where, in the com- 
mon course of nature, it is accustomed to discard the 
caterpillar and put on the chrysalis form. But Na- 
ture has, in this case, been overruled, (we may be 
certain, as always, by the wise permission of her 
Great Master,) the tiny ichneumon having been em- 
ployed as the agent of her defeat. 

We have happened, perhaps, to see a caterpillar 
visited as just described, ascend its wall or paling. In 
a day or two, perhaps in a few hours, we see it again, 
still a caterpillar, and alive, but reduced almost to an 
empty skin, while heaped around it is a mass of little 
oval cocoons of yellow silk. By some people these 
might be taken for the caterpillar’s eggs ; by others, 
for a specimen cf its own spinning ; and they might 
suppose, moreover, that it had worked so hard as 
well-nigh to work itself to death ; but no such thing 
—the yellow silken cases have been spun by the little 
brood of parasites, which, having simultaneously de- 
serted the poor, shrunken body of their fosterer, have 
thus shrouded themselves for the safe attainment of 
the winged perfection which she (poor blighted proin- 
ise of a butterfly !) is never to attain. 


One law by which the ichneumon-fles, or rather 
grubs, are governed, is as curious as it is infallible. 
The grub continues to devour the substance of the 
caterpillar, carefully abstaining from any vital part 
of the devoted being, whose Hiring juices are 
necessary fur the support of its undermining paru- 
site. 


* Pimpla manifcstator. 1 Pontia brassicz. 
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But the ichneumons are not the only checks 
ordained to thin the butterfly hosts. Hear Acheta’s 
evidence :— 
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During last August, we had six of the golden 
chrysalides of the little tortoise-shell butterfly all sus- 
pended to a cluster of nettles which we had planted in 
a flower-pot for the provision of their caterpillars. 
From two of the number appeared duly, in all their 
bright array of black and scarlet, blue and gold, the 
insects to be naturally expected; from the third 
issued a brood of small ichneumons. Of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, the *‘ gold coats’’ assumed a question- 
able blackness, and being hence led to examine how 
they might be filled, we found, instead of the wrinkled 
wings and folded members of butterfly occupants, 
three little brown barrels within each, which we 
presently recognized for the pupze of two-winged flies, 
and from these accordingly came forth nine as ordi- 
nary-looking little animals of that description as were 
ever set eyes on, buzzing in a window—distinguished, 
however, by their parasitic origin from the household 
herd. 


Nor are the Lepidoptera the only objects of these 
parasitic attacks—their own order, Hymenoptera, 
is assailed by the ichneumons, as the mason-wasp, 
deep as its nest-hole is, knows to its cost. Nay, 
there is a parasitic wasp appointed to spunge upon 
the carpenter-beg, whose industrious care is often 
rendered nugatory by the malevolent cunning of 
the invader :— 


The waspish lady (in this case the aggressor) is, 
however, we can tell you, reader, a wasp of no com- 
mon order ; but one which, for beauty and splendor, 
has never met her match in the waspish world, nor 
her superior, perhaps, in the whole world of British in 
sects. You must surely have sometimes seen her, 
a perfect living jewel as she is! with head, breast, and 
shoulders all thickly set with emeralds, outshone only 
by the ruby-red and burnished gold which mingle in 
her fiery tail. You must have seen, and certainly have 
noted, such a notable as this, when alighted, accord- 
ing to her wont, in the hottest summer sunshine, 
upon posts and railings ; but you may not know her 
by the names either of ‘* Chrysis,’’ of ‘* Golden 
Wasp,”’ or of ** Ruby-tail Fly ;’’ or even if you know 
her names, you may not be acquainted with her 
business—her business, that is, upon posts and rail- 
ings. Never suppose that she so often visits these 
uninviting, flowerless, dry localities, merely to bask 
in the sultry sunbeams, or challenge them to outshine 
her golden splendor. No; this creature, in her 
glorious array, is bent on glorious mischief. You 
may, one day, happen to perceive, on the same post 
as that chosen for her station by the golden wasp, a 
nole bored in the wood, and you may also possibly see its 
borer, in the shape of a little bee mother, of the car- 
penter craft, who with infinite pains and labor has 
chiselled out with her jaws a nursery tunnel, divided 
it into cells, and stored it with provision for her 
young. But, ah! that bejewelled, ruby-tailed pryer 
has also watched her in her tender labors, which she 
will take good care to convert, if possible, to the 
benefit of her own waspish offspring. Only behold 
her (like a fiend in angel’s guise) lurking to effect her 
purpose. She has deserted her sunny post, and hides 
her glittering form under the covert of some neigh- 
boring leaves—her glowing eyes fixed, though, all the 
while upon the nest of her humble cousin bee. She 
has seen her return, her thighs laden with the golden 
pollen which she has been collecting for her nestlings’ 
store ; but still it wants completion, and she, (poor, 
busy mother!) meaning shortly to return, repairs 
once more to a neighboring garden, to load herself 
again with sweet provision. But no sooner does she 
issue from her nest-hole, than the wily parasite darts 
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| from behind her screen, her dazzling body and glit 
tering wings flash for a moment in the sun, then 
suddenly are lost in the dark perforation of the tun- 
nelled bee’s nest. Woe then to its hapless tenants ! 
They may feast awhile upon the sweets provided by 
maternal care ; but they will feast and fatten only to 
be devoured by a grub of the golden wasp, who, in 
her visit to their nest, (fatal as it is brief,) has depos- 
ited an egg or eggs, from whence will issue all this 
murderous mischief. 


Those who relish a churchyard story, and doubt 
the luminosity of the mole-cricket, will find amuse- 
ment in the chapter headed, ‘** Jack O’Lantern in 
Armor, or Tombstone Tim.”’ But the “ instincts 
of maternity’’ call us, and we obey. 

Among the nurseries of these insect-mothers, 
that of the poppy-bee stands preéminent. Rennie 
shall describe her imperial nursery-chamber, rich 
with scarlet hangings :— 


One of these holes is about three inches deep, 
gradually widening as it descends, till it assumes the 
form of a small Florence flask. The interior of this 
excavation is rendered smooth, uniform, and polished, 
in order to adapt it to the tapestry with which it is 
intended to be hung, and which is the next step in the 
process. 

The material used for tapestry by this insect uphol- 
sterer is supplied by the flower-leaves of the scarlet 
field-poppy, from which she successively cuts off small 
oval pieces, seizes them between her legs, and conveys 
them to the nest. She begins her work at the bottom, 
which she overlays with three or four leaves in thick- 
ness, and the sides have never less than two. When 
|she finds that the piece she has brought is too large 
to fit the place intended, she cuts off what is supertlu- 
ous, and carries away the shreds. By cutting the 
fresh petal of a poppy with a pair of scissors, we may 
perceive the difficulty of keeping the piece free from 
wrinkles and shrivelling ; but the bee knows how to 
spread the pieces which she uses as smooth as glass. 

When she has in this manner hung the little cham- 
ber round with this splendid scarlet tapestry, of which 
|she is not sparing, but extends it even beyond the 
lentrance, she then fills it with the pollen of flowers 
mixed with honey, to the height of about half an inch. 
In this magazine of provisions for her future progeny 
she lays an egg, and, over it, folds down the tapestry 
of poppy petals from above. ‘The upper part is then 
filled in with earth.* 





Such an insect baby-house may be difficult to 
find in Queen Victoria’s home dominions; though 
the eloquent author last quoted seems almost cer- 
tain that he has seen the poppy-bee’s nests in Scot- 
land: Those astute and accurate sages, Kirby and 
Spence, however, doubt whether they are ever 
found in Britain. But we need not leave our own 
green isles for specimens of the craft of one of the 
most ingenious of these leaf-cutting upholsterers. 
How often from June to August do we find on our 
rose-trees leaves out of which one or more pieces 
have been circularly or ovally cut with as much 
precision as a pair of scissors, guided by a human 
| hand, could have performed the operation! With 
| these pieces the leaf-cutter bee lines in her hole in 





| the ground, in a post, or in a wall, several cells of 
| the shape and about the size of a thimble, inserted 
| successively the one into the bottom of the other. 
From nine to twelve pieces of leaf are required for 


the completion of a single cell. As each is fin- 
ished, Mother Bee stores with it a rose-colored 
conserve, made of pollen and honey, rich as ever 
red-hipped humble-bee collected from the top of a 





* Insect Architecture, 
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thistle. She then deposits the egg from which is 
to spring the consumer of this magazine of sweets, 
and covers in the whole with three more pieces of 
leaf cut in a faultless circle—a pair of compasses 
could not describe one better—leaving room above 
the cover for the insertion of the succeeding cell. 
No wonder that the poor gardener whose story was 
told in our last paper, came to the conclusion that 
some witch had wrought and concatenated the 
work. 

Bee carpenters, bee masons, and bee miners, all 
ply their tasks with maternal views. Nor are 
they without their parallels in the wasp tribe; but 
the ogress of a wasp-mother, instead of pollen, 
usually provides a larder of flies or gnats, and 
sometimes, as in the case of the mason-wasp, coops 
up a’string of living caterpillars, or a’ brace or two 
of live spiders. 


On these, the number of which is nicely calculated 
to meet his wants, the young cannibal is nourished up 
to perfect wasphood, unless, in spite of his mother’s 
labors, so cunningly protective, he himself fall a prey 
to the usurping offspring of some ichneumon fly, who, 
more clever still, has contrived, cuckoo-like, to lay 
her egg within the nest he occupies. 

One species of mason wasp, mentioned by Bonnet, 
approaches nearer than any of the above to the 
feathered race in her mode of supplying her young, 
for, instead of enclosing at once within her nursery 
larder a store sufficient to supply the future exigencies 
of its inmate, she, from time to time, carries thither 
a living caterpillar, opening and reclosing the nest 
for her entrance and exit. 


Acheta considers the prospective skill and care 
of solitary bees and wasps and similar maternal 
architects, as entirely of an instinctive character ; 
but assigns one of a higher description to certain 
other features of insect maternity. The orogyy of 
insects, as in mammiferous animals, is developed 
even more strongly in the predatory races, than in 
the mild and gentle tribes. The cruel spider, the 
devouring water-scorpion, the murderous wasp, and 
the occasionally cannibal earwig, are noticed as 
fully bearing out that assertion. (P. 91.) 

It might not, we agree, excite our wonder, to 
find the large mealy wings of the soft and beautiful 
butterfly, or those of the downy moth, spread dove- 
like over their eggs or young broods to hatch or 
cherish them, though we must look elsewhere 
among insects for those hen-like propensities. We 
also grant that those butterflies and moths are not 
without their maternal instincts, but we do not 
share in Acheta’s wonder, that the butterfly should 
desert ‘‘ her delicate repast among the flowers, to 
deposit her eggs on the (to herself) uninviting cab- 
bage which is to support her progeny.’’ Nature 
has so wisely accompanied every act connected 
with the continuation of the species with pleasure 
—except that to which the primeval curse clings, 
and even that curse is softened into a blessing, that 
we doubt whether the perfume of the most delicious 
floral nectar and ambrosia is more inviting to the 
butterfly in the morning of her winged existence, 
than the odor of cabbage for which she longs in 
the gravid evening of her days. 

The gypsy and gold-tail moths, will, like the 
duck, strip the down from their body to defend 
from the winter's cold, the brood which the insect- 
mothers will never behold; but if we would seek 
for parallel to that pattern of motherly love and 





perseverance, a sitting hen, we must turn our eyes 
to the florist’s worst enemy. The harsh, wiry, | 

ig sits upon uardi | 
lengthy earwig sit her eggs, guarding them 





with the greatest care. Invade her nest and scatter 
them, she will collect them again, and then resume 
and maintain her sitting. Her nestlings, when 
hatched, creep under her as chickens creep under 
a hen, and are sometimes brooded over by her for 
hours. 

All this has been observed and noted by De 
Geer and others, and Acheta had an opportunity of 
watching one of these insect Partlets which had 
been transported from her nest behind a stone, 
with half-a-dozen of her still white progeny, into 
the translucent prison of an inverted glass. A 
blossom of dandelion was introduced, and Mother 
Earwig was seen to commence at once upon one 
of the yellow petals, the bitten edge of which was 
directly afterwards attacked by the tender jaws of 
one of her brood. The field bug is said to lead 
her large family of thirty or forty abroad as a hen 
does her chicks. Where she goes there they 
must be, and where she stops they assemble in a 
cluster around her: as for the water-scorpion, she 
never leaves her eggs for a moment, but always 
carries them in a cluster upon her back. Kirby 
will tell you, and you may satisfy yourself of the 
fact, that no miser clings to his treasure with 
more solicitude than a species of spider common 
under clods of earth, to the silken bag that con- 
tains her eggs. ‘* She carries it with her every- 
where. If you deprive her of it, she makes the 
most strenuous efforts for its recovery. If you 
restore it, her actions demonstrate her joy. She 
seizes it, and with the utmost agility runs off with 
it toa place of security. When the proper time 
arrives, she makes an opening in the bag for the 
young to come forth, when they run in clusters on 
her back and legs ; she carries them about with her, 
and feeds them till able to help themselves.”” The 
American opossum takes no better care of her 
much-loved young, nor carries them on her back 
more cleverly or tenderly, than this despised insect. 

Bonnet put one of these Arachnian mothers to a 
severe test. He threw her into the pit of a 
large ant-lion. ‘The ogre seized her bag, but she 
held on till its fastening gave way, and then re- 
gained it with her jaws, but his superior strength 
prevailed, and he pulled it into his sand-pit, into 
which, rather than forsake her treasure, she suffered 
herself to be dragged also. Then Bonnet forced 
her from it; but, though repeatedly pulled away, 
she would not leave the spot. 

And now Sir Cranion,* for you and your family ; 
whether you rather rejoice in the name of crane- 
fly, tailor, or daddy longlegs, and your lady in the 
humble appellation of Jenny Spinner, or chobse to 
wrap yourself in the dignity of your Linnean title, 
Tipula. Oh, thou destroyer of grass in thy grub- 
hood, and pertinacious flier into candle-flame, when, 
like an ancient beau, thou hast come to what 
should be years of discretion—thou who leavest, 
apparently without pain or sorrow, two or three of 
thy spindleshanks in my hand as I endeavor to 
save thee from a fiery death, by carrying thee to 
the open window, and then closing it against thy 
reiterated insane suttee attempts with those two or 


* Cranion, in the fairy tongue, appears to be the ap- 
pellation of this fly. 
Four nimble gnats the horses were, 
Their harness of gossamere, 
Fly Cranion her charioteer, 
Upon the coach-box getting.—DrayTon. 
Mortals, too, have been made to talk of ‘‘ Sir Cra- 
nion legs.”” Poor Dicky Suett—‘‘ Oh, la !’—spindled 
through the world upon extremities of that descrip- 
tion. 
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three legs minus—what shall I say of thee that is 
not far better said by Acheta? who will lay open 
to you, gentle reader, all the mysteries of this 
grass and wheat destroying clan. 

In the chapter on the ‘‘ Scarabeus and its mod- 
ern worshippers,’’ Acheta is rather hard upon the 
devotees of Mammon—‘* muckworms and scarabs 
bred in the dung of peace’’—and would lower 
Gresham’s grasshopper, now registering the wind 
on the Royal Exchange, to hoist in its stead the 
churchyard beetle* as the vane of the ‘* Bourse,”’ 
that the anxious merchant may be reminded of the 
sure ship, death; for a passage by which, sooner | 
or later, he is booked. But such mementoes soon 
cease to have more effect upon the human biped, 
than the stuffed figure, or ‘‘ dudman,”’ as it is 
called in some counties, has upon the birds in the | 
arable fields. The Egyptian never drank one cup | 
the less, nor with bated relish, on account of the 
presence of the ghastly guest, all stiff and stark, 
that regularly appeared at the banquet to remind 
him of his mortality. Nay, after a sufficient ac- 
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quaintance with the defunct monitor, he seems to 
have been stimulated to greater enjoyment :— 


Do not then when I am dead, 
Flowers and wines and odors shed— 


Rather in these present hours, 
Bring your odors, wines, and flow’rs. 


But of all the beetles, sacred or profane, com- 
mend us to those industrious undertakers, the bury- 
ing beetles.¢ Gleditsch, who had laid some dead 
moles upon the beds in his garden, whether as ex- 
amples of retributive justice for their defacement 
of his borders and walks, or for other good and 
sufficient reasons, or for none at all, does not 
appear, observed that the bodies of the little gen- 
tlemen in velvet disappeared mysteriously. He 
watched, and found that the agents were beetles, 
which, having first deposited their eggs in the car- 
casses that were to be the provision for their larve, 
buried the bodies, so that they might be safe from 
predatory birds and quadrupeds. Into a glass ves- 
sel he put four of these insects, having half filled it 
with earth, on the surface of which he placed 
two dead frogs. His sextons went to work, and 
one frog was interred in less than twelve hours— 
the other on the third day. Then he introduced a 
dead linnet. ‘The beetles soon began their labors, 
commencing operations by removing the earth from 
under the body, so as to forma cavity for its recep- 
tion. The male and female got under the corpse 
and pulled away at the feathers to lower it into its 
grave. A change then came over the spirit of the 
male, for he drove the female away, and worked 
by himself for five hours at a stretch. He lifted 
the body, changed its position, turned and arranged 
it, coming out of the hole, mounting on the dead 
bird, trampling on it, and then again going below 
to draw it down deeper and deeper still. Wearied 
with his incessant efforts, he came out and laid his 
head upon the earth beside the object of his labors, 
remaining motionless for a full hour, as if for a good 
rest. ‘Then he crept under the earth again. On 
the morning of the next day, the bird was an inch 
and-a-half below the surface of the ground, but the 
trench remained open, the body looking as if Jaid 
out upon a bier, surrounded by a rampart of mould. 
When evening came, it had sunk half an inch 
lower. The next day the burial was completed, 
the bird having been completely covered. More 





* Blaps mortisaga. + Nercrophorus vespillo. 
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corpses were now supplied, and, in fifiy days, 
twelve bodies were interred by the four beetles in 
this cemetery under a glass case. 

Acheta winds up her Scarabeus chapter by a 
general and conclusive view of the worshipful com- 
pany of beetle-scavengers, and the benefits coufer- 
red by them on mankind. 


We must have seen already the importance of their 
operations, even as we have slightly sketched only a 
ew of them, and as performed only on the narrow 
theatre of our native soil, and must have noticed also 
the wondrous order observable in their sanitary works. 
But it is requisite to look further—to cast an eye over 
the whole habitable globe—before we can perceive, in 
anything like its true extent, the magnitude and 
method of insect agency—that especially of beetles, 
as assistant to carrion birds in the business of remov- 
ing offensive objects. In this survey there becomes 
apparent one beneficent provision of Nature, (more 
properly of Nature’s God,) which cannot but excite 
our admiration—that, namely, of the geographical 
distribution of insect scavengers, as observed always 
to be in exact accordance with the need for their 
services, In temperate climates, where decomposition 
from atmospheric causes moves at so slow a rate as to 
require adventitious aid, their number is large ; in 
hot and arid atmospheres, as in the Pampas of South 
America, where a carcass becomes dry almost before 
putrefaction, and where travellers can make a fire of 
a dead horse, they are comparatively rare. 


But there are, it would seem, some of the 
sepulchral fraternity, who do not wait till death 
has done his work before they begin theirs. The 
author of the Voyage to the Mauritius paints the 
following scene with his pen :— 


Although cockroaches abounded inconveniently at 
the Mauritius, it was not without pity that I saw them 
consigned, as they frequently were, to a living grave, 
by a wicked-looking insect much resembling a Spanish 
fly. It was impossible to witness his proceedings, 
combined with his glittering blue and green dress, 
without imagining the elfish demon of a pantomime 
leading an innocent victim to perpetual entombment 
in some haunted cavern. Let the cockroach be mov- 
ing never so briskly across the wall, he has no suoner 
caught sight of the fatal insect—not a quarter of his 
size—than all energy leaves him, and he stands 
stupidly resigned. ‘The fly then walks up to him, 
looks him hard in the face, and presently, putting 
forth some apparatus which stands him in place of a 
finger and thumb, gently takes the cockroach by the 
nose, and leads him daintily along for a foot or two. 
Leaving him there, he commences a thorough exami- 
nation of the neighborhood, beating the ground up 
and down like a well-trained setter, and not finding 
what he wants, returns to the cockroach and leads 
him on alittle further, when the same process is gone 
through, sometimes for hours, till the whole wall has 
been examined. Chinks there are in plenty, but they 
do not suit him ; he has taken the measure of the 
victim’s bulk, and means to lodge him commodiously. 
Presently a suitable hole is found, and the fly, moving 
backward, gently pulls the cockroach after him into 
his last home. What horrors are perpetrated in this 
dark recess cannot be more than surmised. The 
object undoubtedly is to engage him as a wetnurse. 
No doubt the poor cockroach is bored in some part not 
vital, and eggs laid in him; a purpose, indeed, for 
which his succulent and motherly frame seems pecu- 
liarly adapted. And, not improbably, during this 
vicarious incubation, he is supplied with food, until 
the young, of whom he is pregnant, being hatched, 
commence, in return for his services, to ‘‘ gnaw his 
bowels, their repast.”” It is in vain that during the 
scene above described you urge the cockroach to seek 
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safety in flight. The poke of a stick is disregarded ; 
he seems dead to all hints ; nay, move him to another 
part of the wall, he waits there with the same stolid 
indifference the return of his tormentor. Probably a 
sly thrust is given him in the first meeting of noses, 
or some “‘ leprous distilment’’ dropped in his ear ; for 
he has entirely the air of being hocused. 


But hark to the wailing sound in the air. The 


insect dirge-players, fit minstrels for 


—the dark midnight hour, when bad spirits have 
power, 


are upon us with their mortuary music for a dance 
of death, where 


Phantoms foot it to the death-watch drum, 


and the tune of that Benshee, the death’s-head 
moth.* 
Come, Atropos, I say !— 


By thy visage fierce and black, 
By the death’s-head on thy back. 


Ah! time was when thy advent perplex’d nations 
with fear; but the well-sifted case of Science v. 
Superstition has told upon thy terrifying power, 
and it is only in some quiet nook, as yet undisturbed 
by the tramp of the thundering locomotive, and the 
ear-piercing shriek of its whistle, that thy appear~ 
ance and cry, not unlike that of a feeble infant, are 
regarded as the harbingers of pestilence and 
general calamity. 

Yes, it cannot be denied that a whole convent 
of nuns were at their wit’s end with terror by the 
apparition of one of these ominous fliers in dark- 
ness. Nay, no longer ago than the year 1730 a 
euré of Bretagne improved the occasion of its 
appearance by impressing vn his flock the terrors 


of which this mournful messenger—* revétu de | 


tout ce qu'une pompe funédbre offre de plus triste, 
with pinions marquelées comme une espéce de drap 
mortuaire’’—was the outward and visible sign. 
So deleterious was it considered in the Isle of 
France, that there, if we are to believe St. Pierre, 
the dust scattered from its wings as it flitted 
through a room was surely held to cause blindness. 

Let not the educated bigots who kiss the phial 
containing the blood of St. Januarius with base 
rapture, smile at the holy horror of the nun or 
peasant who shuddered at the shrill warning of 
the death’s-head moth. ‘Their prostration of soul, 
if they be sincere, is incurable. We quite agree 
with Acheta, however, that it was impossible for 
those who lived in the days of Réaumur not to 
have been comparatively enlightened as to the 
natural causes which produced the so-called shower 
of blood at Aix in 1608, and to which we have 
alluded in a former number :— 


But nothing made these tyrants of the soul more 
angry than the boldness of advancing science, threat- 
ening, as it did, to rob them of a monopoly of bug- 
bears, sprung of ignorance—to wrench from their 
grasp a variety of rusty weapons, such as they had 
been used to wield for the subjugation of minds yet 
darker than their own. Thus wrote, in 1735, the 
journalists of Trevoux, in comment on another shower 
of sanguine hue, like the one of 1608, and occasioned 
like that, by discharges from butterilies on emergement 
from their chrysalides. ‘* Le public a toujours droit 
de s’alarmer ; il est coupable ; et tout ce qui lui rap- 
pelle Vidée d’un Dieu vengeur n’est jamais un sujet 
Saux, de quelque ignorance philosophique qu’il soit 


* Acherontia atropos. 


Loud, shrill, and wailin 
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accompagné.’’ Truly a precious doctrine of darkness 
and distortion! and who can read it without being 
thankful that with us, at least, the reign of supersti- 
tion, as a reign of terror, is near its close! Some 
superstitions one may venerate, others one can scarce 
help loving ; but such as the above—such as would 
derive, even from the most beautiful and innocent of 
God’s creatures, ideas of an avenging Deity, instead 
of an all-merciful and beneficent Creator—thank 
Heaven, such incudi have nearly taken flight ! 
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And now for the description of this gigantic 
Sphinx, the ‘* wandering bird’? of Poland; and 
bird-like in size it is :— 

In the upper wings, which, when expanded, cover 
an extent of nearly five inches, the prevailing hues 
are very dark, but elegantly disposed in waves and 
shades of brown and black, broken by a few lighter 
clouds, and one small white spot near the centre. The 
secondary pinions, of less sombre coloring, are of a 
deep ochreous yellow, barred with black ; a livery in 
which the massive body is attired. The head and 
thorax are dark, and it is on the back of the latter that 
the insect bears its dreaded badge, the death’s-head, 
to which it owes its name, figured in yellowish gray 
upon a sable ground. 


Such is the insect whose cry confirms the super- 
natural character with which it has been invested. 
g, it well fits the character 
of the grinning skull impressed upon its scapulary, 
and the sombre hues of the tabard of this boding 
herald. Its loud lament seldom ceases. Réaumur 
will assure you that when shut up in a box, it 
cries; when caught, it cries; and when held be- 
tween the fingers, it never ceases crying. 
But how is the cry produced? Ay—who shall 
decide, when doctors so completely differ? One 
| will tell you that it comes from the body ; another, 
that .it is emitted by friction of the chest upon the 
abdomen, the wings having nothing to do with the 
sound ; a third finds, or thinks he finds, the noise 
in a pair of scales at the base of the wings, played 
upon by the action of the pinions themselves. 
Passerini, Dumeril, and others, declare that the 
origin of the sound is in the interior of the head, 
| from which, one says, that the sound continues to 
| proceed after separation from the body—after the 
| fashion of the severed heads in the Mille et une 
| Fantémes of A. Dumas. Réaumur, too, placed 
| the seat of sound in the sphinx’s upper story, con- 
| sidering that the immediate source was the friction 
' of the palpi against the tongue. 

Mr. Denny is of opinion that the organs produc- 
ing the melancholy strain are two large, movable, 
horny scales, at the bases of the upper wings, fixed 


jon the thorax, and covering each a small aperture, 


| which is also a horny substance. It is declared 
|that, during the emission of the sound, they only 
| are in a state of strong vibration, while all the 
other parts of the insect may be at rest. 

But if the superstitious of the olden time had 
; been aware of another of its peculiarities, they 
, would have undoubtedly added it to the catalogue 
;of its funeral characteristics. The chrysalis is 
‘always buried in the earth, and Mr. Curtis saw 
‘one bursting its cerements. It was enveloped to 
|the head, limbs, and antenna, by a fine membrane 
| like tissue paper, which dropped as these gradually 
unfolded from its shrouded body. When it first 
| emerged, the wings were not larger than a human 
finger-nail. The insect placed itself in a position 
to favor their hanging down, their injection was 
soon completed, and, in two hours, they were per- 
fectly expanded. 
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The caterpillar is of goodly size, and its bril- 
liant yellow and green coloring strongly contrasts 
with the lugubrious livery of the perfect insect. 
Even in this state it is said to have a voice, or, at 
all events, the power of emitting sound. If dis- 
turbed, it draws back rapidly, and makes a loud 
noise, which has been compared to the crackle of 
an electric spark. Jasmine, hemp, elder, and 
woody nightshade, are among its esculents ; and 
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ference to torture, comparable only to the American 
Indian. De Geer aifirms, upon experiments which it 
needs not to repeat, that “‘ you may maim, pull limb 
from limb, or roast over a slow fire this pertina- 
cious creature, and not a joint will move in token that 
it suffers. A curious instance, this, of the unconquer- 
| able power of an instinct implanted for self-preserva- 
tion.’ 





But it must not be supposed that these fear-excit- 


Mr. Denny took twenty off a tea-tree, growing on | ing visitants are harmless; chairs, tables, chests 
the top of a house at the back of Downing-terrace. | of drawers, wainscot, have been reduced to powder 
All these he reared, and splendid sphinxes did | where they abound. They have been formidable 
they become. But it is to the potato, probably, | even to buildings, by their long-continued depreda- 
now as generally diffuged as it was formerly | tions. The roof of King’s College, Cambridge, 
neglected—in France especially, till Louis XV./}was seriously damaged by Anobium tessellatwn ; 
appeared in the midst of his court with a bouquet | and Curtis hints that the same species will cut 
of its flowers—that we principally owe the compar- | through sheet-lead ; he can answer for tin-foil from 
ative increase of the numbers of this insect, now no personal experience. The roof of the venerable 
longer rare ; though not easily found. For, during | hall of Gray’s Inn was attacked by some of these 
the day, the caterpillars take refuge from the | borers, but luckily the dust which fell on the floor 


burning rays of the sun and the watchful ichneu- 
mon-flies, not merely under the leaves of the plants 
on which they feed, but in the ground itself. To 
the same earthy bed they retire towards the end of 
August or beginning of September, doffing their 
gayly-colored coats for the sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave, from which they emerge in the 
autumn to be a real terror to bee-masters. 

Hence this terrible sphinx derives one of the 
appellations in which he rejoices; and we will 
now watch the movements of this ‘* bee tiger.’’ 


Look at his short, stiff pump, so unlike the long, | 


pliant sucker of the other sphinxes. ‘* This,” as 
poor Mathews used to say in his inimitable portrait 
of the showman in Bartlemy Fair—* ‘This is what 


the wulgar calls the trunk, but we calls the prepos- | 


terous ;”? and with this proboscis—not, perhaps, 
very convenient for extracting the pure uectar of 
flowers, but admirably adapted for pumping up 
honey—he makes no small havoe in the hive. 

The bold burglar, trusting to his courage and 
the paralyzing power of his formidable voice, braves 
the dangers of all the poisoned daggers of the 
terrified household. His approach to a hive by 
twilight, or the glow of a harvest moon, and the 
consequent alarm and commotion, are vividly 
described in the first part of these Episodes. 
(p. 308.) 

‘Tick, tick, tick, tick’—ever and anon, and 


not even interrupted by the bell of the old manor- ! 
Whence does it! 


house clock beating ‘ one!" 
come? 
portrait of the squire, or from the girdle of that 
ghostly-looking lady in the sacque! ‘* Tap, tap, 
tap, tap’’—has the demon drummer left ‘T'edworth 
to take up his quarters here? 


No; this death-watch and that drummer are | 


beating a call upon the old wainscot to their mates, 


and if you listen attentively, you will hear them | 


from May to October, by day as well as by night. 


There are various species of these ticking, or more 
properly beating, beetles, of the genus Anobium, of 
which a marked characteristic is the concealment, 
nearly, of the head beneath the thorax. 
these, two noted drummers are distinguishable by 
their uniforms—in other words, by the markings of 
their wing-cases—which in one* are striated, in the 
othert tessellated. Another, ofa plain dark -brown, 


(Anobium pertinax,) frequent in holes of old wood, | 


has long been famous for its pertinacity in simu- 
lating death, and for displaying a seeming indif- 


* Anobium striatum. + A. tessellatum. 


From the watch-pocket of that grim old | 


Amongst , 


in consequence of their operations attracted notice, 
and the evil was stayed. 


Poor insect, what a little day 
Of sunny bliss is thine! 


Ah, but how long has that insect been living in 
another state? The great goat-moth* flutters for 
a few weeks only in the summer moon-light, but 
in its larva and pupa state it has lived three 
summers and as many winters. Eight or nine 
| successive evenings, in the merry month of May, 
are as much as are allotted to the cockchaferf in 
its winged state, but for four years it carries its 
destructive work under ground, when the plough 
jand the rock that follows the furrow have not cut 
its grubhood short. Look at those ephemere 





dancing up and down in the beams of a sun whose 


rising and setting few of them live long enough to 
see. They have lived fur two years in their earth- 
caverns in the bank of yonder river. And which 
life is the happiest? Let him who has well tried 
| and weighed the difference between living long and 
living much, answer. 

| Réaumur showed what could be done in forward- 
ing insect life and retarding insect death. He en- 
closed his chrysalids in au egg-shaped glass, and 
put them under a sitting hen, whose maternal heat 
| hatched them into butterflies in four days, a fort- 
night being the usual time required for their exclu- 
sion. He varnished the skins of other unfortunate 
|chrysalids, and retarded their appearance in the 
imago state for two months; and thereon built a 
theory that the duration of human life might be 
| prolonged by checking perspiration—suggesting, 
| with a gravity worthy of an entomologist, that the 
experiment might be tried on condemned criminals. 
And so much for the amusing chapter on ** Short 
Lives and Long.” 

Those who would uphold or deny the luminosity 
of insects will do well to study the chapter on 
| ** Stars of the earth’’—a degree which Acheta has 
taken away from flowers to confer it on insects ; 
but here is a whole theatre of gymnastics opened 
before us in the chapter of ** Insect Movements.” 
Of these, after stating that a dragon-fly has been 
seen to distance a swallow, we leave Acheta to 
speak. 


} 
| 


In the power of stationary suspension, or hovering 
| in the air, the hawk-tribe has its insect representative 
in that of the Sphinxes or Hawk-moths, which are 


* Cossus ligniperda. + Melolontha vulgaris. 
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accustomed, as elsewhere noticed, to hang suspended 
on quivering wing, while, with their long tongues 
unfolded, they rifle, like the humming-bird, the sweets 
of their favorite flowers. 

Besides the above, which are seldom abroad except 
at evening or at early morn, there are to be seen 
throughout the summer and the livelong summer’s 
day, hovering over flower-borders or flowery hedges, 
a scattered company of two-winged flies, which, as 
somewhat resembling, may be taken on a cursory 
view for fowr-winged bees. These are the Syrphit, 
whose prowess, while in their grub estate, as clearers 
of aphis-covered leaves—those especially of the rose- 
tree—we have celebrated in another place. Contrib- 
uting thus, through the carnivorous appetite of their 
growing youth, to. the health and preservation of the 
plant, these aphidivorous flies, in their active and 








elegant maturity, heighten the beauty of the flower by 
adding to the number of its prettiest frequenters, as 
they now hover over the enamelled beds in suspension, 
seeming motionless, but maintained, in reality, by 
fast vibration of their pinions—then dart with rapidity 
to some other wing-poised station. 


Contrast with these sy]phs— 


The great burly body of a humble bee when he is 
** tippling freely in a flower;’’ few would suspect him 
of out-cutting, when on wing, all the other high-fliers, 
and swift-fliers, and far-fliers of his order (Hyme- 





noptera), including, as it does, all other bees, wasps, 
ichneumons, and saw-flies. Yet such is his reputa-| 
tion in the field (of air), or in the sporting calendar 

of the naturalist; and while it outstrips its kind, the| 
humble bee (by no means humble in this particular) | 
far exceeds, says Kirby, in proportion to its size, the | 
flight of any bird. 


Then revel in all the wonders of the “ flight of 
butterflies,”’ ‘* insect swimmers,” *‘ insect leapers,”’ 
which outdo the salmon, ‘“ insect climbers,”’ 
‘¢ walking under water’’ and upon it, to say noth- 
ing of the other varied and complicated modes of 
progression in which insect life rejoices. But al- 
ways remember that an illustration, even with 
Acheta, is dangerous, and that though the man may 
march erect, the monkey, without support, cannot ; 
his whole build forbids it. (p. 178.) 

There is a chapter ‘‘ For those who are not over- 
nice,” with a strange tradition of the origin of the 
insect-preyers upon man, to which we shall only 
add, that, according to Mr. Curzon, the king of the 
fleas lives at Tiberias, in the Holy Land; and 
deputations of illustrious fleas from other countries 
visit him on a certain day in his palace, situated in 
the midst of beautiful gardens, under the lake of 
Genesareth.* Then comes the story of an ogre of 
an ant-lion, which reminds us that Hasselquist 
neglected the pyramids to observe the pits of these 
predatory insects in the sand that surrounds those 
awful monuments. This, we think, was being en- 
tomological over-much. 

Unwillingly passing by “ Painting, carving, and 
gilding ;’’ a most interesting discussion concerning 
‘* Spiders in their analogies with other orders of 
creation ;”’ and ‘** A new gallery of practical sci- 
ence,’’ Acheta’s Polytechnic, we come to the con- 





sideration of the springs of action that regulate the 
habits of insects. Do these springs depend upon 
instinct, reason, or a combination of both? This 
question, as has been well observed, can never be 
resolved with absolute certainty, except by the 
person who should be permitted to reside some| 
time within the head of an animal without assum- | 
ing its identity. Of some of the senses of insects, | 


* Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. 








we have not the slightest notion. But what shall 
we call that faculty which is exercised by insects, 
as well as by other animals, under unusual circum- 
stances, to modify or control them, if we are for- 
bidden to call it reason? The very terms of one 
of the best definitions of animal instincts proclaim 
our ignorance. Instincts, according to the acute 
and venerable Kirby, are unknown faculties im- 
planted in the constitution of animals by their Cre- 
ator, by which, independent of instruction, obser- 
vation, or experience, and without a knowledge of 
the end in view, they are impelled to the perform- 
ance of certain actions tending to the well-being of 
the individual and preservation of the species. 
Addison views instinct as an immediate and con- 
stant impulse of the Deity ; but we must not forget 
that there are mistaken instincts, exhibiting an 
erroneous application of the faculty, as when meat- 
flies lay their eggs on the flowers of stapelia and 
other rank vegetable productions. Let Descartes 
and his followers say what they will, animals can- 
not be regarded by any close observer as mere ma- 
chines. Machines to a certain extent they may be, 
but they are something more. 

We will now follow Acheta in a brief review of 
a few of the workings of the mysterious faculty in 
insects. 


Through Instinct, that endowment which is usually 
as perfect in the insect’s creeping infancy as in its 
soaring adolescence, all caterpillars are directed to 
find, or more properly to appropriate, the food in- 
stinctively provided by the mother’s instinct, while 
some, even before that provision is attacked or cared 
for, are bidden by the same imperative power to shape 
and clothe themselves with garments made generally 
out of the same material as that to be employed for 
food. Of this we have seen examples in the clothes- 
moth in its state of infancy, with others of the same 
tribe (Tineid@) which make to themselves cases, or 
movable tents (whence they are called teut-makers), 
out of leaves, bark, and other substances, 

The weaving, most ingeniously, of variously-formed 
cocoons, more or less solid, according usuaily to the 
period of their occupation—the suspending themselves 
no less cleverly, and in places of security, fur the 
process of transformation, are performances no less 
admirable of the caterpillar crew ; and the instinct 
which directed them, dormant for a while, with other 
faculties, in the chrysalis, wakes again in the winged 
insect. Thereby directed, the moth or butterfly, per- 
haps guided also by her taste and smell, repairs di- 
rectly to the flowers whereon she loves most to take 
her pleasure; and then, in opposition to those very 
senses, proceeds, at Instinct’s bidding, to the flower- 
less shrub or vegetable, for deposit of her eggs on the 
leaves best suited to support her unthought-of prog- 
eny. 

Again— 


With bees, ants, and other social insects, Instinct 
would not appear, as with the Lepidoptera, to spring 
from the egg in full maturity, not at least with the 
active and varied powers afterwards acquired. In 
bee grubhood, also in that of wasps and ants, the in- 
stincts of imbibing nourishment and of spinning their 
cocoons, would seem the only ones in activity, the 
place of all others being supplied by that watchful 
assiduity, also instinctive, with which the laborers of 
the hive or ant-hill tend upon the young of their com- 
munities. But no sooner does the bee attain to ma- 
turity, than Instinct in full development, like the form 
over which it is to bear rule, impels the wings, untried, 
to carry their possessor by the shortest cut to the 

owery fields of her earliest labor ; then re-conducts 
her to her straw-built home as unerringly as though 
she, the tyro-gatherer, was the most veteran collector 
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of the hive. With this, the bee’s first expedition, 
memory can have naught to do ; if it had, the feat in 
question could no longer be attributable to instinct— 
instinct, it would seem, of a peculiar character ; a 
wondrous tact, an occult faculty or sense, of which 
we, as not possessing, can form no conception. By 
animals of almost every other kind it is exhibited on 
occasion. It re-conducts the salmon, after a long sea- 
voyage, to the spot where it has once spawned ; it 
guides the returning flight of the carrier-pigeon, and 
the bird of passage ; and that this pilot sense is the 
gift also of quadrupeds, is attested sufficiently by 
facts, of which almost every individual could vouch 
for one, relative to some canine or feline favorite. 

But returning to bees, it is to instinct in its opera- 
tive form that these winged artificers are indebted for 
the plan of their ‘* waxen palaces’? and hexagonal 
apartments, which for adaptation, for saving at once 
of material and of space, could not be improved on by 
mathematical calculation. The grand proportion, in 
short, of all labors and proceedings in the insect 
world, would seem clearly referable to Instinct, a 
lamp of Divine light which, shining with peculiar lus- 
tre in this department of the animal kingdom, de- 
creases, though still powerful, amongst birds and 
quadrupeds, and dwindles in man, in him, as ob- 
served by Coleridge, growing proportionately ‘* dim- 
mer, as his reason shines more bright.’’ 


Granted ; but does reason shine for man alone ? 
Among the vertebrata, we could adduce pregnant 
proof to the contrary ; but our business is now with 
insects. Look at that humble bee trying to wedge 
himself between the lips of the flower of that snap- 
dragon.* He finds that his burly body is too big, 
and, descending, cuts a hole in the pipe of the 
flower, to enable him to rifle its sweets. An eye- 
witness declares that he saw an ant pulling with 
its mouth a piece of wood. The rest were busy in 


their own way; but when he came to an ascent, 


and the load became too much for him, three oth- 
ers came immediately behind, pushed it up to level 
ground, and then left him. ‘Theend he pulled was 
the smallest, and as he drew it between two things, 
it stuck there. After several fruitless efforts, he 
went behind, pulled it back, and turned it round.t 
Ray saw a sphex drag a green caterpillar three 
times its own size for about five yards, and place it 
near the mouth of a little burrow previously made 
in the ground ; then removing a ball of earth with 
which it had covered the orifice, it first went down, 
and after staying a short time, returned, and seiz- 
ing the caterpillar again, drew it down with him ; 
then leaving it there, came up, and taking some 
small globules of earth, rolled them one by one into 
the burrow, seraping the dust in by intervals with 
its fore-feet in the manner of a dog; thus alter- 
nately rolling in pieces of earth and scraping in 
dust, till the hole was full; sometimes going in, 
as it seemed to Ray, to press down the earth, and 
once or twice flying to a fir-tree which grew near, 
perhaps to get turpentine to glue it down and make 
it firm. Few workmen could go about their work 
more rationally. But this is not all. ‘* The hole 
being filled and equalled with the superficies of 
the earth, that its entrance might not be discovered, 
it took two fir-leaves which were near, and Jaid 
them by the mouth, most probably to mark the 
place.” Avelin, who notices this observation,t 
states that it was confirmed by Rolander. Dr. 
Darwin saw a wasp with a dead fly, whose wings 


* Antirrhinum. 
+ Quoted by Acheta from the Imperial Magazine. 
+ Am. Acad. 
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obstructed its transportation. The wasp alightee 
with its burden, cut off the wings, and then flew 
away with the carcass without impediment. Kirby, 
upon this, asks a question which a Cartesian would 
find it somewhat difficult to answer—‘‘ Could any 
process of rativcination be more perfect?’’—and he 
adds, that instinct might have taught the wasp to 
cut off all the wings of all flies previously to flying 
away with them ; but in this case it attempted the 
feat with the wings on, was impeded by a certain 
cause, discovered what that cause was, and alighted 
to remove it. 

Such instances pave the way for thoughts of 
another world for animals ; and, accordingly, we 
find that Acheta leans towards the idea of the 
** equal sky’’ of Pope, Southey, and Lamartine. 

The year is wound up with a Christmas tale, 
full of gentle but sad pictures of the past, among 
which a ghost story looms darkly and tragically. 
This last chapter, as, indeed, is made manifest 
throughout these volumes, proves that Acheta has 
a heart under her bodice, and can touch every 
reader blessed or cursed with sensibility ; nor do 
we envy those who can read the simple narrative 
with dry eyes. We give her credit for her decla- 
ration, that, like a fertilizing spring, now hidden 
underground, now reappearing, her early-awakened 
love for things of nature has often since been 
buried, lost, to all appearance, beneath the earthy 
weight of worldly care and forced distasteful occu- 
pation ; but, like the same refreshing stream, has 
burst forth again at every interval of freedom, and 
now broadly irrigates the level and else, perhaps, 
barren plain which borders on ‘ the better coun- 
try.” (p. 410.) And so we close our imperfect 
notice of an instructive and delightful book, which 
will be laid down by every reader of well-regu- 
Jated mind with regret, and taken up with renewed 
pleasure. 
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ITALY LESS FREE THAN SIX HUNDRED YEARS AGO.— 
A very singular feature in the politics and social state 
of Italy at the time of Dante, Mr. Simpson has failed 
to notice. We mean that unbounded freedom of 
thought and speech which must have existed when 
such a poem as the ‘* Divine Comedy’’ appeared. 
Could a second Dante write a second ‘* Divine Com- 
edy”’ in Italy now? Only fancy an ingenious author 
in the kingdom of Naples, narrating a vision, in which 
he stated that very hot places were prepared for King 
Bomba and his friends, and that their arrival below 
was eagerly expected by certain acquaintances, not 
good to be brought into too close contact with—or 
suppose a dreamer in the states of the church were to 
avow that, in his visions of the infernal regions he 
had ascertained cardinals to abound in the utmost 
plenty, and that he had held a conversation with cer- 
tain Popes, whom he found buried head downwards in 
rock, with a flame of lambent fire playing upon the 
bare soles of their protruding feet; put either of 
these hypothethical cases, and few people will hesitate 
as to predicting the immediate lot of the over-ingenu- 
ous and candid revelator. It is sad to say, but it is 
true, that there was infinitely more liberty for tongue 
and pen in Italy in the 13th than there is now in the 
19th century.— Morning Chronicle. 





A New Mazerra.—In Boston an unbridled and 
unsaddled horse, with a man on his back, took fright, 
and set off at full speed. The race was a fearful one, 
but the rider, by an effort of courage and skill, bent 
forward, and catching him by the nostrils, arrested 
his wild career. 





THE TOWER OF FONTENAY. 


From Chambers’ Papers for the People. 
THE TOWER OF FONTENAY. 


Whoever would seek now for the Castle of 
Fontenay sous Brie, once so proud and powerful, 
would find only a mass of ruin, which is every year 
by degrees vanishing away. The keep, as is 
always the case, is the most entire; and a few 
scattered towers and mouldering walls, covered 
with a drapery of ivy, serve to indicate how exten- 
sive the building once was. The castle stands on 
an elevated spot overlooking the neighboring coun- 
try, which is covered with rich woods, pastures, 
and corn-fields, a bright river running through the 
landscape, and gently-rising hills forming the back- 
ground of the picture. 

One of the least decayed of the towers is called 
La Tour de la Reine Anna: it stands a little lower 
than the rest, on the decline of the hill, and com- 
mands a charming view down a valley, beautifully 
varied with foliage of all descriptions, through 
which a brawling stream runs glittering among the 
verdure and flowers. There are few persons left 
who can explain why the tower has this name, and 
most strangers are content to leave the spot with- 
out inquiring farther; but to an English person the 
place would have infinitely more interest if the fact 
were known of its connection with our own country, 
through one whose fate can never cease to excite 
commiseration. 


When the beautiful Mary of England, sister of 
Henry VIII., arrived in France as the bride of the 
ood old King Louis XII., called the Father of his 
Fecsts, she had in her train a little girl of about 
five years of age, confided to her charge by one 
whom she looked upon as her dearest friend. The 
child was to be brought up by the Lord of Fontenay, 
her father’s near relation ; for it was at that period 
the custom—a bad and unnatural one—for every 
family of rank to send away their children to be 
educated in another house ; and a constant exchange 
was thus made, which after-events frequently proved 
to be a most injudicious proceeding, calculated to 
weaken the ties of parentage and affection. 

When Mary of England kissed and took leave of 
her little charge at Abbeville, before she delivered 
her to her new protector, the Lord of Fontenay, 
the child’s tears flowed so fast, and she clung so 
foudly to the young queen, that she was with diffi- 
culty pacified. Mary took her on her knees, and 
with caresses and soothing words endeavored to 
quiet her infantine grief. 

** Why do you weep, my pretty Anna?’ said 
she ; ‘* you are going to kind friends, and will have 
many to love you asI do. Smile again, dear child, 
as you used to du; see, you shall have a crown on 
your head, and be a queen as well as myself. Oh 
how lovely she looks with this golden circlet over 
her fine silken curls!” 

As the queen spoke, she playfully placed a 
jewelled crown, which was lying on her table among 
a heap of gorgeous ornaments just presented to her 
by her admiring bridegroom, on the head of the 
weeping child ; but the action, far from soothing, 
only seemed to irritate her grief; and as she con- 
tinued to sob and hide her face in the bosom of her 
friend, the glittering crown fell heavily to the 
ground at her feet. 

** No, no,’’ murmured the petted and sorrowing 
little favorite, ‘‘ Anna hates it—Anna will not 
wear it.”’ 


Mary laughed good-humoredly, and said to her 
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royal husband, who stood by amused with the scene, 
‘** Though your majesty sees that I have not taught 
my little friend wisdom, do not suppose we are all 
in England so silly or so ungrateful.” 

** You are all charming,”’ sighed the enamored 
king ; ‘‘ everything you do becomes you. I love 
this pretty tyrant for your sake, Mary; and I pre- 
dict a happy fortune for her, in spite of her 
tears.” 

‘* How indulgent you are!’’ returned Mary ina 
subdued voice. ‘* How happy! must think myself! 
I trust I shall deserve your goodness !”’ 

** Tt is you who are kind,” he replied; ‘ with 
all your beauty and youth, to devote them to an old 
man such as I.”’ 

“The Father of his People !’’ exclaimed the 
queen. ‘1 would rather hear that title given to 
my husband than any other; and if you were very 
young, it could scarcely be yours. It is the fresh- 
ness of the mind that gives youth ; it were vain to 
count by years.”’ 

Meantime little Anna had forgotten her tears, 
and had fallen asleep in the young queen's arms. 
She was gently removed, and geutly caressed, and 
her friend stole away before she awoke. When 
she did awake, she found herself placed before a 
cavalier on horseback, whose arms supported her 
nearly as tenderly as those of the queen. Her 
bright eyes opened and met his, that were bent 
upon her beautiful face with a smile which childhood 
never mistakes, and they were friends in an 
instant. 

The Lady of Fontenay received her charge with 
delight, and the lovely child was soon all gayety 
and buoyancy, her transient sorrows al] forgotten 
amid all] that was brilliant and joyous. 

She grew up with the children of her hosts, who 
were nearly of her age, and was the favorite and 
| delight of all. She was quick in her studies, and 
rapid in the acquirement of accomplishments : she 
danced with a grace which made her a little wonder 
to those who crowded to see her execute the intri- 
eate figures of the day with her cousins, who 
endeavored, without envy, to emulate her acquire- 
ments. Her voice possessed remarkable sweetness, 
and a pathos which was peculiarly attractive ; even 
at a very early age it had a charm which troubled 
| all hearts, and as she grew in years, the sensibility 
\of her soul imparted to it an additional beauty. 
| She would sit sometimes fur hours with her com- 
| panions in the garden of the tower appropriated to 
|her use, imitating the song of the birds in such 

perfection, that her amused and admiring auditors, 
in their childish glee, insisted that Anna sang bet- 
| ter and sweeter than the nightingale and the thrush, 
who strained their throats in reply to her melody. 

**T will tell you what the birds say,’’ she play- 
fully exclaimed to her cousin Marguerite, to whom 
she was even more attached than to the others ; ‘* I 
sometimes fancy I hear words as they sing, and can 
| form them into sentences and verses. Hear what 
jthe nightingale said to me yesterday evening, as 
| he sat singing on the boughs just at my chamber 
window :— 





Dost thou sleep when stars are bright ? 
Dreamer, wake and watch with me; 
I am singing all the night, 
Rocking on the highest tree ; 
As the branches gently move, 
Telling thee, ‘‘ I love--I love!” 


Yonder glides a gentle fay, 
Clad in silver robes and green ; 
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She was hidden from the day 
These thick sighing leaves between. 
See her in the moonlight rove, 


Listening, while I tell my love. 


Troops come forth as fair as she ; 
Come thou, too, and join the throng ; 
Heavy sleep and day agree, 
Night was made for dance and song: 
Echoes fill the charméd grove 
With the chorus of my love. 


** Ah,’ said Marguerite, “‘ I have heard of 
nothing but love lately, for my brother is to be 
married soon, though he is so young; and my 
father has only now told me that I am to be a bride 
next year. What is it to be in love, Anna? Do 
you know?” 

**] believe,’? answered Anna gravely, ‘it is a 
feeling almost divine—something like that we think 
of heaven—something like that we have to our 
mothers, and fathers, and brothers—but not quite.”’ 

** Don’t you think it is like that you feel for 
Henry Percy ?’’ said Marguerite slyly. A blush 
rose in the cheek of Anna, and she turned her eyes 
on the ground, but did not answer. 

‘** T should think,’’ said Marguerite, ‘* he could 
explain it himself, for it was but this morning I 
heard him telling my brother Louis that he thought 
you formed for love.’’ 

** Did he really say so?”’ exclaimed Anna; ‘I 
was afraid he never thought of me at all.” But as 
she raised her flashing eyes, an object immediately 
before them caused the blushes in her cheeks to 
become crimson, for Henry Percy himself was 
standing gazing at her with a look of admiration 
which it was impossible to mistake for indiffer- 
ence. 

**T heard your song,”’ said he quickly, ‘* and 


? 


dared to approach unbidden ; yet I should not have 


ventured but as the bearer of news. Sir Thomas 
Boleyn will be here in an hour—his messenger is 
but now arrived.”’ 

** My father !”’ cried Anna starting ; ‘‘ he is not 
surely come to take me home ?”’ 

**Oh no, no,”’ said Marguerite, ‘* we will not 
part with you, dearest Anna ; you must never leave 
us. Are you not at home here at Fontenay? Oh, 
Lord Perey, what ill news you tell us !”’ 

** Be not alarmed,” replied he; ‘* I have heard 
of no such intention ; but, selfishas I am, it would 
not pain me if Sir Thomas took his daughter to the 
court, which is more than likely; and, when once 
there, she is too bright a star to be allowed to re- 
turn again to obscurity.” 

** You are so courtly, my lord,’ said Anna, 
smiling, ‘* you teach us rustics what to wish. If 
Marguerite may go with me, I should delight in 
seeing the court. Is it not grand and beautiful !— 
and is not Queen Claude amiable? How gay it 
must be!—what dresses, what pageants! Oh, I 
hope my father is really come to take us there !”’ 

‘* How light is woman’s fancy!’ said Percy, 
with a philosophic air; ‘‘ but now in tears at the 
idea of change, now all delight at the thoughts of 
the world’s vanities !”’ 

** But we know nothing yet of those vanities and 
dangers which you have so well passed through,”’ 
replied Anna, archly; ‘and, perhaps, we shall 
not want a sage guide to be our support.”’ 

Much lively conversation ensued, and the picture 
which Percy drew of the court of France was in- 
deed calculated to excite considerable interest in 
the minds of his friends. He spoke of the admired 
and brilliant king, Francis I., and his gallant no- 
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bles; of the gentle, amiable, and beneficent queen. 
then in her twentieth year—the pattern of good- 
ness, though the least attractive in person of any 
lady of the court ; of the gorgeous Louise of Savoy, 
witty, brilliant, and profuse ; of her learned, beau- 
tiful, and accomplished daughter, Marguerite de 
Valois ; of the gay, bold, handsome, and impetu- 
ous Bourbon. He told them of tournaments and 
festivals, of processions and hunting-parties, and 
dwelt on the round of gayeties and pleasures which 
awaited them. 

‘* A court must be indeed a sort of paradise,”’ 
exclaimed Anna, her eyes dancing with delight. 
**] should think no one could ever be unhappy 
there ; but unhappiness is to me only a word, for I 
never knew it.” 

‘* May it be always so to you, beloved child !”’ 
said a voice near; and Anna was clasped in the 
arms of her father. Sir Thomas Boleyn now, for 
the first time for eight years, saw his daughter ; 
and her beauty and grace so astonished and delighted 
him, that he could scarcely restrain his pleasure ; 
and his exclamations of gratitude to his relations, 
the lord and lady of Fontenay, were warm and sin- 
cere. Neither was he sorry to hear of the admira- 
tion she had inspired in the breast of the son of the 
Earl of Northumberland, and his paternal heart 
bounded with exultation as he hastily sketched out 
a flattering picture of her future life. He imme- 
diately resolved to keep so fair a treasure from the 
world no longer, and though his lovely daughter 
was little more than fifteen, he determined to carry 
her to Blois, and introduce her at court. Ali prep- 
arations were made, and it was agreed that the lady 
of Fontenay should accompany Anna and her own 
eldest daughter, who was the godchild of Marguerite 
de Valois, and present them to Queen Claude. 

The evening before their departure from the 
castle of Fontenay, as Anna stood, somewhat pen- 
sively, beneath that favorite tree where the night- 
ingale was wont to serenade her every evening, 
her eyes were suddenly attracted by observing let- 
ters on the bark, which she discovered to be her 
initials, A. B. The manner in which she contem- 
plated this sign of secret attachment, traced by an 
unknown hand, indicated no- resentment; almost 
involuntarily she drew a pin from her hair, and, 
leaning against the tree, began to imitate the 
writing ; but as she did so, by apparent mistake, 
the A became an H, and the B a P; and then 
blushing at what she had done, she endeavored to 
efface her work, when she found her hand arrested, 
and, turning quickly, was aware that Henry Perey 
was at her side. A very little explanation was 
necessary to account for the letters of her name 
being found there, but they could neither of them 
ever afterwards exactly explain how it happened 
that before they parted that evening Anna Boleyn 
had given her promise to Henry Percy never to 
become the bride of another, and he had vowed to 
be hers alone. 

** You are very young, Anna,” said he, ‘‘ and 
very beautiful; you will be admired, adored, 
wherever you appear, and it will be more difficult 
for you to keep your word than for me; for never 
ean I behold, amid a thousand beauties, one who can 
compare with you for a single instant. I have, 
besides, already seen the world, while to you it is 
entirely new. Yet will I rely upon your faith, for 
I will judge it by my own.” 

* Henry,”’ said Anna solemnly, ‘‘ you know I 
am apt to jest and say light words, but though I 
am indeed young and inexperienced, 1 know well 
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‘ 

the value of affection. I have told you I love you, |some? I cannot imagine a queen being otherwise, 
and this my first will, I am convinced, be the last | I hope I shall like her, and she will like me.”’ 
attachment [ can ever feel. I once, when an in-| ‘* As to her person,’’ answered Sir Thomas, 
fant, threw a crown from me, and have been |‘ she has a soft, pleasing countenance, but is by 
rallied about it ever since; but I would reject a|no means what is called handsome at court; her 
crown to-morrow for your sake. I would rather | goodness, however, makes up for that; for the 
the axe fell on this little neck, Henry, than betray | reflection of her mind shines over all, and when 
your confidence in me. But,” she added gayly, | her gentle voice has been once heard, no one ever 
‘no king will ask my hand, for King Francis, | thinks of asking about her beauty.” 
gallant as he is, isa married man, and so is fat} ‘* She is,’’ added Percy, ‘‘ called the flower and 
King Henry of England; so I am perfectly secure | pearl of the ladies of her age, superior to all in 
from either.” modesty, purity, piety, and courtesy. Her charity 

As she spoke, a large drop fell on her hand, |is great, aud her sole aim is to make her subjects 
which was clasped in that of feos. ** We must | happy, and please her husband.”’ 
go in,’’ she said rising ; *‘ the rain is beginning to} ** But he, the handsome King Francis,’’ observed 
fall; we shall have a storm.’’ ‘The lovers parted | Sir Thomas, ‘* though the most accomplished cava- 
at the low door of the tower, and Anna hastened | lier in Europe, is by no means such a pattern hus- 
to her chamber. The moon had been suddenly | band as our own King Henry, who sets a bright 
obscured, and her beams no longer poured in |example of conjugal tenderness to all the world.” 
through the loopholes of the turrets, a3 the young | Anna burst into an uncontrollable fit of gayety at 
gitl groped her way up the winding-stair. ‘The | these words. 
dvor at the top opened to welcome her, and Mar-| ‘* What is it amuses you so much?’ asked her 
guerite came forward with a lamp. As its rays) father. ‘ Do you think that quality so slight a 
flashed upon her as she entered, her cousin uttered | merit ?’’ 
a cry. ** Oh no,” replied Anna; ‘ but I was thinking 

** What is the matter, Anna?’’ exclaimed she. | what an amusing thing it must be to see so fat a 
‘Are you hurt? How did this happen? Here | man make love, and how ridiculous it would be in 
is blood !’? The white dress of Anna was stained | him to suppuse he could please any one but his 
all down from her neck, and a mark was on her | wife, who is much older than he, and ery grave, 
hand—for that which she took for a drop of rain, |they say! Is it not so, father :”’ 
‘¢ the first of a thunder shower,’’ was blood—from | ‘* King Henry,’’ said Sir 


Thomas rather 
whence she knew not, nor could ever discover. 


gravely, ‘+ though certainly very portly, is one of the 
handsomest nen of his court ; and pray observe, my 
Whatever impression this singular incident | fair critic, it does not become young girls to talk 
might make on the two young friends that evening, | quite so freely of kings and queens; you must 
it was quite forgotten the next morning when they | restrain your lively sallies when you get to court, 
mounted their palfreys in the castle court, and full | for there wit is dangerous.”’ 
of life, youth, and expectation, began their journey | ‘* Oh no, no—that cannot be the case !”’ exclaimed 
towards Blois, where Francis |. then kept his| Anna; “ for is not Marguerite’s godmother, the 
court. Never had the waters of the beautiful | charming princess, the most witty and lively per- 
Loire looked more sparkling ; never did the vine-| son in the world? and has not Lord Perey told us 
covered coteaux which they bathed appear more | how they laugh, and sing, and jest, and play at 
luxuriant. Although the spring had not yet given | court from morning till night? {f mean to enjoy 
place to summer, and the vines were still young, | myself so much ! Oh what a delightful life it will 
the tender green of their leaves delighted the eye, | be!”’ 
and the fragrance of their delicate blossoms per-| Anna’s expectations were more than realized 
fumed the air on all sides; and the whole scene | when she really found herself in the midst of the 
was full of gayety and freshness as the lively party | brilliant assemblage of all that France could pro- 
pursued their route, pleased with everything, and |duce of genius, beauty, and grace. She svon 
beholding beauties in the commonest objects. All| became a great favorite with all the princesses. 
was new to them, and all was drest in rainbow |The quiet and amiable queen, to whom she was, 
colors. Anna and Marguerite never ceased their | immediately on her arrival, appointed maid of 
exclamations of wonder and admiration at every | honor, delighted in her gayety, and found solace in 
fresh object of interest, and on this charmed ground her agreeable and witty conversation ; while the 
there is no want of such, particularly when a bril- | learned, and accomplished, and charming Mar- 
liant sun and animating air give lustre to that | guerite d’Alengon took infinite pleasure in hearing 
which is already charming. Perey rode by the her naive remarks, and observing the rapid develop- 
side of the young ladies, with Sir Thomas Boleyn, | ment of her mind. But with the king’s mother, 
while the lord and lady of Fontenay proceeded at | Louise de Savoy, she was an especial favorite ; too 
a slower pace in their ponderous travelling-coach, | young to be a rival, she found her a most amusing 
in more state than convenience. The nearer they |companion, whose simplicity, she imagined, pre- 
approached Blois, the more wild became the spirits | vented her from altogether understanding the 
of the two friends, and their ringing merry laughter | position in which her ill-disguised passion for the 
sounded sweet in the ears of the father and lover of | Duke de Bourbon placed her. She preferred Anna 
Anna, who both regarded her with pride and admi- |to attendants of more advanced age whose experi- 
ration as she managed her steed with exquisite grace, | ence had been gained in courts ; and thus, without 
and at every word and movement showed some new | affording food for scandal, and yet avoiding a spy 
charm of manner and vivacity. on her actions, she could receive the Constable, 
“Is it true, dear father,” said she, suddenly | and enjoy his society with no other witness than 
becoming grave as the lofty battlements of the | the amusing child, whose gay remarks served only 
castle of Blois began to grow more distant on their \to give piquancy to their interviews. But it 
sight—* is it true that Queen Claude is not hand- ' showed small knowledge of human nature in Louise, 
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when she trusted to the ignorance of a young girl | begged him to show her, at length, her wish and 
just entering life, whose curiosity and anxious wish | her destiny, as regarded a particular person, in the 
for knowledge of all kinds developed those powers magic glass which he had been so long perfecting. 
of observation which her hitherto secluded life had | He hesitated, and replied that it yet required sev- 
only retarded. |eral minutes before the exact time was come to 

‘* Marguerite,” said Anna one day to her cousin, | gratify her. * In the mean time, then,’ said she, 
** | have found out a great secret: Madame Mere |‘ pray oblige me by letting this inquisitive young 
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is in love with the constable !”’ 

‘* Impossible!” replied Marguerite. ‘* Why, | 
he is a married man !”’ 

* True,’ said Anna; ‘“‘ yet I am sure of what) 
I say, odd as it seems, and wicked as it must be. | 
But, what is more, I see plainly enough that he! 
tries to escape her society. Does it not appear to | 
you strange to be in love with a married man? 
Till we came to court, I thought it impossible, as 
yuu do even now ; but 1 never let anything pass | 
me; and when they think I am occupied with | 
mere childish things, I am observing all around 
me; and there is not a person at court whose | 
secret could long be kept from me. There is the 
pretty Countess de Foix ; I saw her blush so when 
the king kissed her hand the other night; the) 
queen saw it too, and sighed so heavily. I hope 
she does not see as clearly as 1 do. How miser-| 
able a wife must be whose husband loves another! | 
I am sure dear Perey would be true to me, or I! 
should indeed be unhappy. As for me, I would | 
not encourage the admiration of a married man for | 
all the world, pleasant as it is to be admired. I, 
heard the king say yesterday that you and | were 
twins of beauty, and he thanked Monsieur de Fon- 
tenay for adding two such fresh flowers to his sum- 
mer. You know his favorite phrase—‘ A court 
without women is like a summer without flow- 
ers !’’’ 

** Oh, Anna,’”’ exclaimed Marguerite laughing, 


** King Francis is a married man, remember !”’ 


* Oh, as fur kings, you know,”’ returned Anna, 


‘neither you nor I can have anything to say to 
them as lovers: we have only to make our curtsy, 
and reverence them, as in duty bound. I have 
another secret to tell you, cousin,’ she added 
mysteriously : ‘* Madame Louise is going to-night 
to consult her wise physician, Cornelius Agrippa, 
about her future destiny, and has promised to take 
me with her to hear mine!” 

‘** T should like to go too!’ sighed Marguerite ; 
** but I dare not, even if invited, for my godmother 
holds such predictions in contempt; besides, she 
often blames her mother for trifling with the learn- 
ing of the great physician, who dves not like to be 
taken for an astrologer.”* 

** Ay, so he says,’’ answered Anna; ‘ but he 
likes, nevertheless, to be looked up to as a mys- 
terious character. I will tell you what he shows 
us to-night.”’ 

It was early the following morning that the two 
young friends again met, and, according to her 
promise, Anna recounted to her cousin the result 
of the interview which she had shared with Louise 
of Savoy when she consulted her celebrated phy- 
sician, hoping to hear the secrets of her future 
life. 

‘*T had never,’’ said Anna, “seen the great 
Agrippa before ; and as I thought all astrologers | 
must be old men with beards, | was surprised to 
see a man still quite young, and remarkably hand- | 
some, although his cheeks are rather hollow. His | 
eyes are very sparkling and piercing, and his fore- | 
head is extremely high, broad, and white ; his; 
hair curls over his shoulders, and his air and gait | 


a7 * send, 
are very striking and graceful. Madame Louise! 
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lady know a little of her future fate. As for her 
wishes, she has so many, that your glass will, I 
fear, be so covered with them, as never to be clear 
again.’ Agrippa fixed his eyes, as she spoke, on 
me, and appeared to start. ‘* You have brought 
here a person,’ he said, as he took my hand, and 
looked on the palm, ‘ whose destiny is somewhat 
complicated, as I see at once in these lines. If 
you have any formed wish, young lady,’ he added, 
rather contemptuously I thought, ‘ it will appear 
in this glass.” As he spoke, he held before me 
a mirror, in which I saw a great number of per- 
sons pass along, among whom was Percy, who 
looked at me reproachfully, and hid his face with 
his hand as he hurried rapidly forward, leaving 
several of those young courtiers who are always 
complimenting me, but whom I do not care for at 
all—some kneeling, some writing verses to me, 
some singing to a lute—so many, that I could 
hardly count them. Madame Louise laughed as 
she looked over my shoulder, and exclaimed that I 
must be a sad coquette to wish for so many lovers ; 
but presently they all disappeared, and the mirror 
was clear. ‘Qh tell me, pray,’ I exclaimed to 
Agrippa, ‘ who among all these is, after all, to 
be my husband?? ‘None of all these,’ he 
answered gravely: ‘ you are two light and volatile 
for such gossamer adorers ; you would both fly off 
together at the first breath of a summer wind. 
Here is the suiter who will gain your hand, if not 
your heart!’ As he spoke, I saw pass along the 
surface of the glass a tall portly man, of a very 
commanding figure and majestic air, who paused 
suddenly, and bowed very humbly; he held a 
mask to his face, and wore a masker’s dress, so 
that I could not clearly discern either his shape or 
his features. Madame Louise suddenly uttered an 
exclamation of astonishment. ‘ Why, whom have 
we here?’ cried she; ‘ some gallant in the char- 
acter of Henry of England—rather a venerable 
suitor for our little friend. Let us see his face, 
I entreat ;’ but while she spoke, the shade faded 
away, and Agrippa called out that the moment was 
come for Madame Louise to take her turn. 1 con- 
tinued to look on, although she now stood forward, 
gazing in the magic mirror; and in an instant a 
scene was represented like a picture. There was 
a fine chamber, on a sofa in which sat a very fuir 
lady reading a letter, and in tears; a moment 
afterwards a door opened, and a cavalier entered 
hastily, and throwing himself on his knees before 
the lady, embraced her tenderly, and snatching the 
paper from her, tore it in pieces, and, stamped 
vehemently on the fragments. I recognized in- 
stantly the Constable de Bourbon, and the lady was 
not Madame Louise, but his own wife. Madame 
Louise started up angrily as she gazed, and com- 
manded the astrologer to change the scene. She 
also, rather sharply, ordered me to retire ; there- 
fore, as I saw no more of the vision in the glass, L 
know not what besides it was that greatly moved 
her, and caused her to chide Agrippa as she with- 
drew, in a singularly cross manner, to her cham- 
ber. For my own part I have not slept all night, 
so troubled have I been with the reproachful looks 
of Percy, and the appearance of that grand-look- 
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ing stranger who, it seems, is to be my hus- 
band.” 

It was soon after this conversation that Sir 
Thomas Boleyn one morning desired his daughter 
to attend him, and made to her the following com- 
munication :—** Anna,’’ said he, ‘* the welfare of 
our family has always been a kind consideration of 
King Henry, and I have just received another 

roof of it in the care he has taken of our interest. 
Fou are not aware of the distressing contentions 
which have for many years existed between our 
house and that of Ormonde. I have long wished 
them at rest, and a proposal of the king’s has given 
me the desired opportunity. You, my pretty 
Anna, are destined to be the peacemaker, and I 
am come now to announce to you that you may 
henceforth consider yourself the affianced bride of 
Piers Butler, a youth gifted by nature with great 
qualities ”” 

** My father !’’ exclaimed Anna, bursting into 
tears, and giving way at once to the feelings of the 
moment, ‘* that cannot be; I have already given 
my promise to Henry Perey, and I thought you 
approved of our attachment.”’ 

** You have done wrong, Anna,’’? answered her 
father without emotion ; ** a daughter so young as 
you has no right to act so independently ; but the 
promises of a child are of little consequence, par- 
ticularly as Lord Henry Percy’s hand was no 
longer in his power when he received your vows. 
He is shortly to be married to Lady Mary Talbot, 
the danghter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. All 
is prepared for the wedding, at which the king 
himself and the cardinal are to be present.”’ 

** What !’’ cried Anna, ‘* has Perey consented 
so readily to give me up?” 

** When you are older, my dear child,”’ said Sir 


Thomas, ‘* you will cease to be surprised at such 


events. Lord Henry of course looked upon you 
as an inexperienced country girl, with whom a 
courtly cavalier might be permitted for a time to 
amuse himself—nothing more. My daughter will 
have too much pride to regret her first unfaithful 
lover ; probably she would have had many more 
but for this timely marriage, which will be solem- 
nized almost, I flatter myself, as soon as his own.”’ 
Anna dried her tears as she listened to her father’s 
quiet, determined, and rather sneering mode of 
acquainting her with a circumstance of such im- 
portance to herself. She made no reply, and he 
quitted her, desiring her to prepare shortly for 
their return to England with the dowager Queen 
Mary, and her husband the Earl of Suffolk. 

Anna, as usual, sought her cousin, to whom she 
related what had occurred, and in her arms she 
shed the first bitter tears which had ever dimmed 
her eyes. 

** Alas!”’ she said, ‘it is true that Percy has 
not kept his promise of writing to me since he left 
France ; and of late I have been much disturbed 
by his long silence ; but when he placed this tur- 
quoise on my finger at parting, he told me, in spite 
of all appearances, to rely on his truth; for should 
he be unfaithful to me, or should any misfortune 
overtake him, the stone would at once become 
white. I have looked at it every day, and it is 
still as blue as the sky, therefore I have been still 
content ; and see,”’ she continued, as she held up 
her hand, “it looks as pure as ever Ah! 
What do I see! the stone is white—not a vestige 
of the hue of heaven in it!’’ Both friends looked 
with amazement on the ring, which was indeed no 
longer blue, and was strangely discolored and 
spotted, and the intertwined letters, A. B. and H. 
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P., joined by a true-love knot, were disunited, and 
the knot effaced. 

When Sir Thomas Boleyn found that his fair 
daughter gave herself up to passionate tears, and 
refused to listen to his representations of the ad- 
vantages of her near connection with the family of 
Ormonde, whose property he had long disputed and 
contended for, he was strangely perplexed, and was 
at first at a loss how to proceed. He communi- 
cated to Cardinal Wolsey the temporary delay 
which he foresaw in his compliance with the king’s 
wishes, and in return received a letter addressed 
to his daughter, purporting to be from her late 
lover, which he was directed to deliver into her 
hands. It merely contained a few cold words 
releasing her from her engagement to him. When 
this letter was given to Anna she was overcome 
with surprise at her lover’s perfidy. When 
assured, however, by her father that Perey had 
been readily induced to relinquish her in conse- 
quence of the opposition of his family to his con- 
tracting an alliance with one of meaner birth than 
his own—for so they affected to consider the 
Boleyns—her pride rose against such an unex- 
pected insult, and her confidence gave way. She 
was little aware of the arts that had been practised 
to induce Percy to write this fatal letter; little did 
she imagine that at the time she was indignantly 
commenting on his unworthiness, he was read- 
ing and re-reading a letter as similar as possi- 
ble to the one she had received, which the too- 
zealous cardinal, ever ready to indulge the king 
even in his most trifling wishes, had caused to 
be written in her name to the unsuspecting object 
of her affections. 

The pride of Percy was equal to that of Anna, 
and when from interested persons he heard ac- 
counts of the lightness and levity of her he had so 
much confided in, and was assured that she had 
willingly acceded to her father’s desire that she 
should become the wife of Piers Butler, he 
resolved no longer to oppose the wish of his fam- 
ily, and the desire expressed by King Henry, that 
he should espouse Lady Mary ‘Talbot. 

When Wolsey, to further a plan of his own, 
took so much trouble to prevent the marriage of 
Anna Boleyn and Perey, his guardian angel slept ; 
for if the natural course of events had been allowed 
to flow on without interruption, his own downfall 
would not have been brought about by means of 
the ‘*spleeny Lutheran,’’ whose happiness he 
thus heartlessly destroyed. But though the mar- 
riage of Lord Henry Perey with Lady Mary Tal- 
bot was accomplished, and a bar thus placed be- 
tween the lovers forever, Sir Thomas Boleyn was 
not prepared for the determined opposition to the 
match he proposed on the part of his daughter, 
whose character seemed suddenly to have acquired 
a degree of force and resolution hitherto dormant. 
She proclaimed to her father her resolve never to 
become the wife of Butler, and appealed to all her 
friends in the French court to protect her from the 
threatened tyranny which would force her into 
a union she detested. Finding that he could not 
contend against such a powerful combination, Sir 
Thomas was induced to yield, at least for the pres- 
ent, and Anna was left for seme time longer in 
France. Her health, however, having suffered 
from the violence of her feelings, she returned 
with her cousin to Fontenay ; and there, amid the 
shades where she had first listened to the vows of 
Percy, she indulged in a temporary gloom, foreign 
to her nature, but not unusual in times of sorrow 
with persons of her ardent temperament. 
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It was late one evening in autumn, when pre vee I began life, and shall look no more fur 
mournful sighing of the wind amongst the dry | affection beyond the ordinary portion which falls 
leaves whispered sad tales of decayed hopes, that | to the lot of most of us. I have never known the 
Anna was sitting alone under the tree where she | happiness of my parents’ love since infancy, for 
had carved her lover's name, when, as the moon} happiness was not to be mine. I had fixed my 
rose crowned with clouds, her faint light disclosed | whole heart upon your affection, and that I may 
an object moving along a neighboring avenue.| not now share. Take back the ring I have so 
She watched it for a time, and then became aware | much prized; with it I give you my promise never 
that it was a deer which had apparently been| to be the wife of another—that is all I now have 
startled from the wood, and was with uncertain] in my power.’’ Percy took the ring, and pressed 
steps pacing the glade, down which it at length | it to his heart with the hand that offered it. 
disappeared with a swift bound, and was seen no} ‘* Farewell, Anna!’’ he exclaimed ; ‘ ours is a 
more. Anna shuddered. hard fate, and to submit is our only course. 1 
“* Strange,”’ she mused ; ‘ the last time I sat in| shall not return to England for many years, but I 
this spot, when LI beheld the unworthy Percy for| shall quit France at once, for both countries are 
the last time, that same apparition of the deer| now odious to me. You will not hear of me till 
startled me; it is said to be no creature of earth, | time shall have softened the bitterness of my grief 
but the spirit of one of the ancestors of this| and self-reproach. I take your ring, and I absolve 
family—a wife murdered by a jealous husband, | you of your promise; you are too fair, too good, 
and that whoever beholds it will share the same | too young, to permit hope and happiness to be at 
fate. It might have been mine had I indeed} once extinguished. ‘Think of me only as one 
wedded a man whose love for me could cease so | unworthy of you, and strive to do what I never 
soon; but these predictions are little worthy of | can—forget.”’ 
note, for now I shall never be a wife. I know too| When Percy and Anna quitted the garden that 
well how frail is man’s affection, and will never} night, they left the joyousness of youth behind 
place my trust again to be again deceived.’? She|them. The character of the fair, susceptible girl, 
remained so much absorbed in reflection, that she | whose feelings had received so severe a shock, 
had not observed the approach of a person who had| was changed from that moment. She became 
advanced within a few paces of her before he him-| reckless and careless of the opinion of the world, 
self seemed aware that he was not alone. He ut-| and gave herself up altogether to its amusements. 
tered an exclamation as she suddenly rose ; and the She returned to the court, which was soon after 
light of the moon falling on them, Anna and Percy | saddened by the death of the amiable Queen 
recognized each other. | Claude; and she then entered into the service of 
**My lord,’ said Anna when her emotion | Marguerite de Valois, Duchess d’Alengon, in 
allowed her to speak, ‘* why are you here?’ What| whose refined society she enjoyed intellectual 
ean be the meaning of your visit to this place, | pleasures, which for a time prevented her from 
which your desertion of all honor has rendered a | dwelling on her early disappointment. But the 
desert to me, as much as it was once endeared by | duchess, alihough a woman of great mind and 
those rash and empty vows which had the power! powerful genius, was by no means strict in her 
of deceiving an unpractised heart ?”’ | principles; and Anna found her rustic notions of 
**] was ignorant that you were at Fontenay,” | propriety, her enthusiasm for virtue, and her deli- 
replied Percy in an agitated voice ; ‘‘ and I merely cacy of thought, treated as romance, and spoken 
ceme here to behold once again a spot too dear to| of with levity. By degrees she began to feel 
me. Yet it was my purpose to seek you, and I | ashamed of the importance she had formerly 
rejoice to see you here. All explanation, I feel, | attached to constancy and pure affection—chimeras 
is now too late; but it may not be yet so to satisfy j at which the witty Maguerite laughed. 
the doubis of a heart broken by misfortune, and| ‘* My fair Anna,’’ said the duchess, ‘*do you 
reduced to one miserable hope—the only ray of | not yet know, though you have been at court so 
jey that can henceforth shine upon my dismal | long, that the constancy you are always talking of 
pathway through life. Look on this letter, Anna, | is only an idea? It is like the Arabian bird, which 
and tell me if it be really written or not by you!’’ | has been looked for from the beginning of time, 
As he spoke, he held forth the letter supposed | and never yet found. The only way to enjoy 
to be addressed to him by Anna Boleyn. She | life is to take whatever of amusement the present 
caught it from him, glanced hastily over it, and | offers, never to reject an opportunity of driving 
uttering one word, ** No!” in piereing accents, | away unpleasant thought, and never to trouble 
fell fainting on the ground. With a wild ery | yourself with dreams of the future or recollections 
Percy raised her in his arms; and, using every |of the past; neither are of any avail, and why 
method he could imagine to restore her, bore her | should we cloud our little day with that which we 
to the brink of a little fountain near ; and having | know is altogether vain ? 
bathed her hands and face with the cool water, she 
presently recovered, and looking up, found herself 
supported by her weeping lover. Sad was the 
scene of explanation which followed. Anna re- | Pray follow the advice of our good friend Froissart, 
Jated all that her father had represented to her of | and cease to tease yourself with visions of what 
Percy’s unfaithfulness, and he recounted to her the | can never be.”’ 
arts which had been used to induce him to renounce} The philosophy of Marguerite had its effect on 
her. Anna’s mind, and, surrounded by a host of flatterers 
‘* Perey,”’ said Anna, when the first burst of her | and admirers in the most brilliant court of Europe, 
grief was over, ‘* we must now part, and our fates| the image of Percy insensibly faded from her 
decree that it should be forever. The gulf that|thoughts. She could not, however, resolve to 
separates us is too deep to be closed, and both must | accept the hand of any one of her numerous lovers, 
wander henceforth on either side at a distance from| for her heart was never touched again. Her 
what we hold dearest. I renounce the hopes with | fondness for admiration increased with what it fed 





Faut prendre le tems comme il vient, 
Car inconstant est la fortune. 
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on, and the timid and retiring Anna Boleyn became 
by degrees one of the gayest coquettes, as well as 
the most acknowledged beauties, of the court of 
Francis I. But that at this period the king was 
altogether engrossed by his passion for the iovely 
Countess de Foix, his volatile fancy would scarcely 
have allowed him to pass over so beautiful an 
object of regard as the charming Englishwoman. 
His admiration of her beauty was, however, loudly 
expressed ; and as his taste was undeniable, and his 
sister Marguerite, whose judgment gave the tone 
to all society around her, pronounced that nothing 
was to be compared to the loveliness of her young 
friend, it became a fashion to adore her as a divin- 
ity; and no young nobleman attempted to escape 
the snare, for the reputation of an attachment to 
the reigning beauty, the more hopeless it was, the 
more advantageous to the character of a gallant & 
la mode. Anna was gratified by all this homage, 
and her vanity delighted in the number of her 
admirers, among whom she detected so few who 
deserved the name of lovers, that her conscience 
was quite free when she played with all alike, 
herself entirely ‘* fancy free.’ 


The renown of the beauty of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s daughter was not confined to France; it 
began to be much talked of at the English court, 
which was but dull and sombre in comparison with 
the brilliant one over which the most graceful 
monarch in Europe presided. Henry of England 
heard, not without a certain degree of envy, of his 
rival’s magnificence, and the successes that attended 
him in every way. His queen was grave and 
dignified, and the ladies who surrounded her were 
as dull and demure as the severity of her manners 
required. It was only at the palace of the cardinal 
that Henry found the gayety and ease of foreign 
manners, and there the most agreeable hours of his 
life were spent. All that was most brilliant and 
attractive from abroad was sure to be found under 
his roof. Talent of all description was fostered ; 
visitors of rank and high refinement and accom- 
plishment from time to time arrived from the French 
court; and, as a theme likely to flatter the English 
monarch, the charms and fascinations of the beau- 
tiful Anna were frequently alluded to. At length, 
Henry’s curiosity was roused, and he wrote to 
Marguerite of Valois, with whom he was in the 
habit of corresponding, and from whose lively and 
witty letters he derived infinite amusement, to 
reproach her with keeping away from her natural 
sphere a being whose grace would enliven his dull 
court, and shed a lustre over the gloom of his 
English sky. Marguerite replied jestingly that 
she would be generous enough to spare her favorite 
for a time, on condition of her returning at the end 
of a few months; and Anna, not displeased at the 
compliment, and net unwilling to obtain new 
amusement, having, besides, heard that the court 
of the cardinal had numerous attractions, was by 
no means annoyed when a summons from her 
father, and his prompt appearance to be her escort 
home to England, caused her to prepare to quit one 
scene of her triumph for another, which in antici- 
pation was even more attractive. 

No sooner did Anna Boleyn appear at a grand 
féte, given by the powerful prelate who at that 
time ruled both England and the king, than it was 
confessed that rumor had not exaggerated her 
fascinations. There were masks, and music, and 
revels of all kinds on this occasion ; but the cardi- 
nal observed with vexation that the night was far 
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spent before the expected announcement of the 
arrival of the king crowned the glory of the festal 
scene. It happened that a fit of contradiction had 
taken possession of Henry’s mind, and when the 
time arrived for him to repair to the cardinal’s 
palace, he was sitting gloomily in his closet, 
wrapped in a reverie quite unusual to him. His 
thoughts took a novel direction, and his usually 
boisterous spirits were singularly depressed. 

‘* Why should I,”’ he mused, ‘ care to receive 
pleasures from gayeties provided from the court of 
Francis? Is there not treasure in my own rich 
kingdom capable of comparing with the tinsel of 
hist He overcomes me in everything—even in 
person, for I am told that he retains the slightness 
of youth, and has the appearance still of a boy, 
while I am becoming every day more portly, and 
look older than I really am. I shall not go to 
these revels—they distract and amuse me not.’’ 
Instead, therefore, of proceeding, as he had pro- 
posed, to Wolsey’s entertainment, he commanded 
the attendance of his secretary, and for some hours 
busied himself in serious occupations. 

Meanwhile the cardinal’s anxiety became very 
great, and, knowing the capricious temper of his 
master, he began to fear that he had fallen into 
some unexpected disgrace: he resolved, therefore, 
on a scheme which should bring the king to his 
palace if it were possible ; and, accordingly, leaving 
his guests silently, and unperceived, he threw on 
a domino, and entered a boat, which glided swiftly 
from York House to the steps which led from the 
river to the king’s palace at Westminster. He 
ordered his people to remain there till his return, 
and proceeded alone to the king’s apartments, of 
which he possessed the secret of a private entry. 

Meantime the beautiful Anna was but tittle 
amused with the gay scene around her; she had 
expected that the king, whom she had as yet never 
seen, would have shown the curiosity he had 
expressed to the Duchess d’Alengon, and hastened. 
to a spot where he was sure of beholding her. 
She had been particularly careful of her dress and 
appearance that night; and her glass, as well as 
her. attendants, had told her that she had never 
looked more attractive. Her costume was singu- 
larly becoming and graceful ; and as it was made 
according to the newest fashion introduced by the 
tasteful Marguerite, and was a present from her, it 
had attracted universal admiration. Her under- 
robe was of rich white satin, embroidered with 
silver flowers and knots, between which, on scrolls, 
were letters in small colored stones, forming mot- 
toes taken from the works of Italian, Latin, and 
French poets, worked with great minuteness. 
Over this she wore a long dress of pale rose-colored 
velvet, with a broad border of pearls disposed. in 
wreaths, every one finished with one large depend- 
ing pearl. Her waist was clasped with a belt of 
gold, with one long end studded with precious 
stones, and finished with a square tassel of pearls 
which reached to her feet. Her neck was adorned 
with a massive jewelled chain, the Jinks having 
medallions encircled with -mottoes in diamonds, a 
parting gift from Louise of Savoy ; and her head- 
dress, which was the first of the kind ever intro- 
duced into England, was composed of a worked 
gold caul, which confined her Juxuriant hair, over 
which was a curiously-cut rose-colored velvet cap, 
depressed on the forehead, and open at the sides, 
the long ends turned back, and nearly meeting in 
front, being richly embroidered with pearls and 
jewels, and leaving a space between for a pendant. 
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of great brilliancy. Another jewel confined a 
delicate white feather, which, turning outwards, 
nodded with the weight of several tassels of jewels 
disposed at its edge. 

She had already trodden several measures with 
a grace which charmed al! beholders, and had re- 
seated herself, and was listening to the admiring 
encomiums of her partner, when a figure in a dark 
domino, which had been for some time standing 
near, approached, and somewhat unceremoniously 
took the place of her cavalier, at that moment 
beckoned away by the cardinal, who had reéntered 
the hall afier a brief absence. The domino ad- 
dressed her in French with an excellent accent and 
a voice of considerable sweetness, and paid her 
some compliment on the conquest she had made of 
every heart in the room, his own among the num- 
ber. ‘* But,’’ said he, ** you are so accustomed to 
this success, that one more or less of course is un- 
counted by so fair a sorceress in her spells.’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Anna, smiling, somewhat amused 
at the stranger’s ease of manner and want of cere- 
mony, which she found uncommon in the new so- 
ciety which she had so lately become acquainted 
with, ‘‘ English hearts are precious things, not 
readily thrown away, and are strictly guarded. 
For instance, your gallant monarch shows an exam- 
ple of highly-commendable prudence in avoiding 
danger to-night, for the beauty of the fair ladies at 
the cardinal’s court is truly a perilous attraction.” 
As she spoke, she turned her laughing eyes on the 
domino, and started, for she recognized at once the 
figure which she had seen pass over the glass in 
Cornelius Agrippa’s chamber, the face of which 
she had not seen. 

The domino appeared to observe her emotion, 
and attributing it to some other cause than the real 
one—probably one flattering to himself—became 
extremely animated; and Anna soon found his 
conversation so much more agreeable and sprightly 
than that of any person she had before conversed 
with, that she allowed herself to be entirely en- 
grossed by him, till in a short time she discovered 
to her surprise that that part of the hall in which 
they were seated was quite deserted, and no one 
attempted to approach the spot. She then rose, 
and laughingly remarked—* I have been so occu- 
pied with onr conversation, that I have offended 
every one. Do you observe that all my adorers, as 
you term the gallant swains around, have entirely 
deserted me for kinder nymphs? and behold I am 
now forlorn! Let me resume my sway before it 
is too late, for you must know that I am extremely 
ambitious, and will be queen or nothing.” 

The domino, catching her hand with a passion- 
ate gesture, exclaimed, as he pressed it to his 
lips—‘* Queen! would you were so indeed! None 
could wear a diadem with so much grace! You 
are already empress of my heart !”’ 

‘* But you are a stranger, and a disguised one,” 
replied Anna, gayly. ‘‘ How can I tell if I have 
any glory in my conquest? I care not for undistin- 
guished lovers.”’ 

‘*T am the very meanest of those who dare to 
love you,’’ replied the stranger, ‘‘and have no 
dignity but what your eyes can confer. You are 
the sun which has drawn me from the earth, where 
I have hitherto been rooted in darkness; but while 
you shine, I shall continue to bloom, and you will, 

ou must prize the flower whose fragrance you 
om yourself created.” At that moment the car- 
dinal advanced towards them, and, taking the hand 
of Anna from the stranger, said with peculiar 
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meaning, ‘* Sir Domino, the moment is come when 
all disguise ceases in these halls, and when my 
illustrious guests are known for what they really 
are, and receive the homage which is their due.’? 
The domino laughed ; and with one hand resum- 
ing that of Anna’s, which the cardinal had taken 
from him, with the other he removed his mask. 

** My Lord Cardinal,” he said, ‘* 1 cannot con- 
sent to this usurpation, in spite of all 1 owe you 
this night. This fair lady will be the cause of 
dissension between us; for though I see you in- 
tend to take possession of her, I claim her as my 
own.”’? So saying, he led the astonished Anna, 
who had not paused to reflect on the possibility of 
her unknown admirer being beyond the rank of an 
esquire, into another hall, where a banquet was 
prepared. All the guests fell back as the pair, 
followed by the cardinal, advanced, and a whisper 
of admiration, felt or feigned, accompanied their 
steps. Anna’s heart beat quick with a thousand 
emotions as she recognized King Henry in the 
stranger, and she rapidly reviewed the events 
which so short a time had produced. She had 
conversed unconsciously with the first personage 
in the kingdom ; she had felt flattered, she scarcely 
knew why, at his evident admiration ; she had said 
anything and everything that had oecurred to her 
mind, had criticized courts and courtiers, drawn 
characters, and commented on passing cireum- 
stances, conceiving that she was talking to a stran- 
ger whom she might never meet again, and who, 
although a most agreeable and intelligent person, 
was probably her inferior in rank, and could never 
have an opportunity of challenging her opinions. 

Henry, on his side, was in a state of extraordi- 
nary excitement: he had been forced to the féte 
against his will, he had avoided the sight of this 
dangerous beauty, and had been drawn into the vor 
tex of her power in spite of all his struggles. She 
had spoken to him naturally, ignorantly, and with a 
charm and simplicity heightened by her native wit 
and spirit: never had he met with anything so 
piquante, so surprising, so novel, so out of the 
common way: never had he beheld any one he 
thought so fascinating, and at once he yielded to 
the delight of her society. 

What that night begun, frequent interviews con- 
firmed, and his passion increased from day to day, 
till he at length conceived no sacrifice too great for 
so divine an object. At first, startled by his ardor, 
Anna endeavored to regain the ground she had Jost 
hy the encouragement her vanity had given him. 
She reflected on her position and his own: she 
thought on all her experience at the court of Fran- 
cis I., on her early horror for the woman who ven- 
tured to receive the addresses of a married man, on 
Louise de Savoy and Bourbon, on King Francis 
and the fair De Foix, and she shuddered at the 
position in which she stood. But the more resolute 
she became in her refusals to receive the king 
after he had openly avowed to her the passion 
which he could not resist, the more that passion 
increased; and with his protestations, his tears, 
his entreaties, his promises, and his assurances that 
no power on earth should prevent his annulling his 
marriage, and making her his wife, her scruples by 
degrees vanished, and the last faint gleam of prob- 
ity and honor faded from her mind. . 


The cardinal was disgraced, Queen Catherine 
was divorced—and Anna Boleyn was crowned 
Queen of England. 

It was on the day after the fatal Ist of June, 
1533, when the public ceremony of her marriage 
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had been performed, that Queen Anna entered her ! and when she felt an unknown hand press into hers 
private apartment, and there seated herself in a|asmall packet, as she extended it to receive the 
recess of a large window, her mind bewildered | salutations offered by hundreds of her subjects, she 


with the excess of her prosperity and the rapid | 


rise of her fortunes. She was agitated and pale, 
and had commanded all her attendants to withdraw, 
that she might be left for a few brief moments alone 
to commune with her own thoughts. 

In spite of all her efforts to the contrary, through- 
out the gorgeous ceremonies which had attended 
her marriage, one form was constantly present to 
her view, one voice sounded constantly in her ear ; 





had an instinctive knowledge from whom that mis- 
sive must have arrived. 

She looked fearfully round the chamber in which 
she sat, as she opened the packet which she still 
held, and her trembling fingers with difficulty broke 
the seal which disclosed to her the ring she had 
restored to Percy on the night they parted in the 
garden of the tower of Fontenay. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 






could be towed by a tug steamer with as great ease 
as a wreck. It could be steered, and sail even made 
on it; and even in case of a severe gale of wind it 


As considerable interest is at present felt with Ss orc — allowed to take care of itself 
respect to this splendid monument of antiquity— io rift. hemes propose that wha es = _ 
the property of this country, and which is allowed ee oe stesh on ea fap — in ~ 
to remain neglected, in consequence of what have ; dee k seek 
been termed ‘ mechanical difficulties,” and the —_ + gps yoy ee ee 

‘. ery oF wi e sea, an ass 
expense of its removal to this country—the follow- "i. a ee 


ing very simple and economical plan, suggested by 
Colonel Lloyd, one of the special commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition, will be found well worthy 


of attention. Colonel Lloyd states :— 


The only condition which I require for my prop- 


allowed to descend. By these means neither gear, 
tackling, capstans, nor preparations in the vessel 
would be required, and the greater portion of the 
money expended in the materials would be saved. 

By inquiries of the Gutta Percha Company, I 
found that a foot in length of six-inch tube, nearly 
half an inch in thickness, and very much too thick 


osition is one which I know, by observation on the | for the purposes required, weighed 2 Ibs. 11 02. avoir- 
spot, exists, viz., that the monument be near the sea- | dupois, and that it might be made 5-16 of an inch in 


shore, and lying on sandy or earthy soil. 


thickness, and weigh barely 2lbs. This would give 


I propose that the obelisk should be made to form | 60,000 lbs., or nearly 27 tons; the most desirable 
the heart or core of a series, or great bundle, of gutta | lengths would be 12 feet each, hermetically sealed at 


percha tubes of 6 inches in diameter. By a series of 


the ends by pieces of gutta percha weighing each 


experiments on gutta percha tubes of different sizes, | 5 0z., or for the whole say 1 ton ; total weight, 28 tons. 


I find that a piece one foot in length and 6 inches in 
diameter will, by itself, float upwards of 12 lbs., that 


The purchase of so large a quantity of gutta 
percha would involve a heavy expense ; but I have 


is to say, that 28.27 cubic inches of air enclosed in a| authority to state that it can be obtained, worked up 
foot of strong gutta percha will carry easily and | into 6-inch pipes, to be employed for three or more 


permanently within it above 12 lbs. avoirdupois. It 


months, and the materials returned, at the rate of 9d. 


will require, therefore, less than 170 feet to carry a| per lb., which would give a total outlay of 2,295. 


ton weight. 


Assuming that the obelisk weighs 250 tons, and 


No doubt a considerabiy less sum would be taken. 
Half the entire quantity can, by great exertion, 


its specific gravity to be 3, it will lose just one third | be furnished by the 15th of October, and the rest at 
its weight in fresh water. Fresh water must be | the rate of 2, 24, or 3 tons per week. 


taken if it should be required to be brought up the 
Thames. There will, consequently, be a dead weight 
of 167 tons, or, in round numbers, 170 tons to float. 


In the event of this project being adopted, I 
would suggest that some extra strong vulcanized 
india rubber bags or small pontoons should be sent 


It would, therefore, require 28,900, say 30,000 feet, | out to provide against casualties. 


of six-inch gutta percha tubing to support this body 


completely immersed in water. 


I had proposed to excavate a canal on the shore 
so as to admit a sunken 300 ton collier, with the 


I would propose that pieces of timber of fourteen | stern partly removed to receive the obelisk. When it 


inches or more square should be “ scarfed’’ to form 
four pieces, seventy feet in length each. That a 


** rabbit’’ of eight inches should be cut along one side 
of all of them to admit the arris of the obelisk. The 
timber to be firmly braced by as few ties and iron 
binding rods and nuts as possible, and all to be clear 
of both ends. Within these balks of timber should be 
built the first tier of gutta percha tubes, to come up 
nearly flush with the timber, the whole of which 
should be secured together with rope frapping. On 
this nucleus the necessary lengths of the same tubes 
would be built in, and well-secured in the same 
manner, a chain or strong hawser being first inserted 
longitudinally, with a secure bearing against the 
smaller end, and which afterwards might be used for 
towing. 

There would be required to float this mass of 
sienite 417 such tubes, made up of from twelve feet 
lengths to seventy-two feet in length, which would 
give 104 or 105 for each side. The building of such 
an air raft would be so simple that it does not require 
description. Once launched into eight to ten feet 
water, this mass would be perfectly manageable, and 





was stowed, the stern could have been built up and 
the ship pumped out. There are, however, more 
| mechanical difficulties, a greater expenditure of time 
and labor, and a casualty at sea would endanger the 
total loss of the monument. 


Colonel Lloyd informs us that he is perfectly 
ready at once to undertake the transport of the 
monument, and is confident that he could aceom- 
plish his object by the means proposed. Surely, 
with the great practical skill and ability of Colonel 
Lloyd, and a plan so simple and economical, and 
to all appearance so efficient, we shall not hear 
any more of such an objection to the removal of 
the column as that of ‘‘ mechanical difficulties.” 





Tre Gypsies at Hoboken are beginning to tell the 
fortunes of people who apply to them. They began 
with the residents, but always required the delay of a 
day before venturing their predictions—evidently with 
a view of picking up some knowledge of the individ- 
uals.—M. ¥. Eve. Post. 
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From the Spectator, 13th Sept. 
ABSOLUTISM WRITING ITS BOOK. 


In the act of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
throwing away the mask, despotism showed its 
insolent countenance, unaltered; in the note of 
Prince Schwarzenberg, the old philosophy reap- 
pears, equally unaltered—the logic is as false as 
ever. ‘The emperor, says the prince author, ‘ owes 
no account but to the Almighty”—the old claim 
unabated. The confusion of ideas is remarkable ; 
because the emperor is supremely responsible to the 
Almighty—in the other world—he is not respon- 
sible for what he does to those who are affected by 
his acts in this world! 

He can withdraw the constitution, argues the 
prince, because he had given it ‘* spontaneously,”’ 
‘¢ in virtue of his imperial authority ;’’ which is as 
much as to say a free gift can be revoked. The 
false reasoning lies in the confusion between the 
faculty to dispose of that which we have to give 
away, and our own love of power after we have 
parted with the thing given. The reasoning is 
exactly that of a spoilt child, whose impulse of 
munificence is followed by the reaction of greedy 
meanness ; and on ¢his allowance of philosophy, 
the many states enumerated in the emperor’s titles 
—Austria, Hungary, Croatia, Dalmatia, Venice, 
Lombardy, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Baden, Galicia, 
&c., with the millions of people thereof—are to be 
governed ! 

But the emperor had never “ pledged’’ himself 
to maintain “‘ the strict letter of the constitution ;’’ 
wherefore he may abolish it altogether, root and 
branch. Such is the sweeping force which des- 
potism, responsible to no one in this world, gives 
to its special pleading. With that irresponsibility, 
it is remarkable that such high personages should 
be at the trouble of all these excuses. ‘The expla- 
nations must be the gift of that spontaneous bounty 
which is so characteristic of absolute princes. 

The emperor, as Prince Schwarzenberg takes 
the trouble to record, had never ‘*‘ sworn’’ to the 
constitution. The fact would not make much 
difference ; for we find that at Naples it has been 
a regular practice of the sovereign, throughout 
three generations at least, to swear to constitutions 
and revoke them. Swear and forswear alternate 
as regularly as day and night. As the sovereign 
is responsible to the Almighty alone, the breach 
of the oath is an act that does not concern us down 
here; but with regard to eventualities, it may be 
accounted, as their diplomatists weuld say, an 
inconvenience. The punctilio of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg, however, is interesting, as showing a dis- 
tinction between Austria and Naples in the lengths 
to which they will go; Austria draws the line at 
perjury. 

ustria then restores the old idea of Divine 
Right ; the throne being a kind of feudal possession 
held in chief, direct from Heaven. Consistently 
with that idea, the policy of Austria is to concen- 
trate power solely in the government; to hold 
every class in a kind of tutelage, and to exact 
obedience of the government as to a second Provi- 
dence. Resist that Providence, and it strikes, 
Jove-like, with the thunder of destruction ; yield 
to it obedience, and it shall suffice you. Now, it 
is difficult for despotism to keep up its assumed 
character in either of these parts, of thunderer or 
father. Since the people have eaten of the tree of 
kaowledge—and Austria cannot keep them from it 





ABSOLUTISM WRITING ITS BOOK.—THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


—they have discovered that imperial power is any- 
thing but unquestionabie or irresistible. They find, 
too, that the soi-disant vicegerent, if he can destroy, 
cannot create. They found that out before the 
close of the last century. Providence gives the 
people bread ; and in assuming the power, divine- 
right monarchy assumed coordinate responsibili- 
ties; when the people of France wanted bread, 
therefore, they logically enough went straight to 
head quarters at Versailles and requested a supply 
from second Providence ; but poor Louis the Six- 
teenth, ‘* by the grace of God,”’ had none to give; 
he was more impotent than a baker! As he stood 
helpless before ‘‘ my people,’’ second Providence 
stood confessed as a swindle. Hungry as they 
were, the people would have let him off, that poor 
fellow-creature, in his frank helplessness, had it 
not been for the inextinguishable pride of others 
that urged him not to yield. Amongst those others 
was his wife; the hungry people questioned the 
power and divine right of a second Providence that 
could not give them bread ; but she would not give 
up the thunderbolt. The exasperated French 
wreaked vengeance on “the Austrian.”? The 
system of divine right and second Providence ex- 
ploded at Versailles; and now the Austrian, stil] 
unteachable, is trying to revive it at Vienna. We 
know the results beforehand ; the account has been 
thrice cast up ; the part cannot be sustained. 

In proportion as the people become more enlight- 
ened, they become more governable, though not by 
the brazen thunder of a spurious right divine. As 


mere power loses its hold over increasing numbers 
and increasing intelligence, the second element of 
governance becomes essentially necessary—influ- 
ence. The attempt of Austria is an attempt to gov- 


ern without influence ; excepting of course the spu- 
rious influences, daily becoming more despised, of 
official corruption and organized superstition. The 
attempt may be described in the one epithet now 
systematically applied by the officials to the con- 
stitution of Count Stadion—it is ‘* impracticable.” 





From the Spectator, 13th Sept. 
THE CUBAN QUESTION. 


Since we last touched upon the subject of Cuba, 
the affairs of that island have assumed a totally 
new position ; the actual shedding of blood has 
probably committed the United States to a course 
of hostility which is not to be arrested ; and, on the 
other hand, the importance of the question at issue, 
together with the weakness of Spain, has already 
suggested to the Times a hint thus expressed— 
‘The recurrence of this aggression seems impera- 
tively to require that explanations should be ex- 
changed with Spain and the maritime powers in 
such terms as to leave no doubt upon the intentions 
of the American Cabinet for the future.” 

Before we proceed, let us say that it is not our 
purpose, in this place, to discuss the merits of any 
question between the United States and Spain, 
between the government at Washington and the 
American citizens, or that of Madrid and the colo- 
nists. We do not discuss the right of the Cubans 
to shed the blood, nor of the Americans to avenge 
it; we only survey certain facts as elements in the 
dynamics of ulterior movements. 

Our previous survey of the state of parties in 
Cuba has been amply confirmed by all that has 
subsequently passed. The anti-colonial feeling of 
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the official or Spanish party—the cool allegiance 
of the colonial or Creole party—the dislike to 
English abolitionism, the dread of American an- 
nexationism—the indifference of the Blacks—are 
traits which come out more or Jess distinctly. On 
the whole, where truth is disguised by every party, 
we may conjecture that the numerical majority of 
the white inhabitants are not unfavorable, though not 
unanimously committed, to the revolt; while the 
Spanish party and the populace hate the republican 
invasion. But the unpopularity of the government 
may strengthen the annexationists ; especially if 
the American party grow stronger. Cuba is a 
Black Clarissa Harlowe marked out for the appro- 
priation of that bilious Lovelace, Uncle Sam. 

The Republic of North America is under the 
influence of propensities which have hitherto proved 
too strong for its government to control. The 
locofoco interest is up in arms. Already prepared 
to follow General Lopez, it has been exasperated 
rather than defeated by the successive rebuffs which 
the American government has placed in its way. 
The punctilios of that government, never much 
respected, have been reduced ad ‘absurdum by the 
formality of the Consul at Havana in refusing to 
receive messages from the dying men. The in- 
vaders evidently gain ground, both in the recruiting- 
fields of the United States, on the invaded soil of 
Cuba, and in the gradual yielding of the govern- 
ment at Washington. The slaughter of the Amer- 
icans has been a great gain to the locofocos. It 
makes material out of which to draw the cry of 
“ Revenge for American blood !’’—a cry far more 
effective than the cry of ‘* Freedom for Cuba.” 
Apart from all question of right and justification, 
many moderate men feel the sympathy of rage, 
and come over to the invading interest from the sheer 


It 


impulse to avenge their race, right or wrong. 
is a mission that the Yankees always have fulfilled, 


and their government always has permitted. Any 
threat of European resistance will only add the 
** Native American” furor to the furor of conquest 
and the furor of revenge. Whether the Cabinet 
at Washington means it or not, as yet there can be 
no doubt that the Americans well persevere in 
invasion, will establish their possession, will ulti- 
mately obtain the assent of their government, and 
will ‘* annex’’ Cuba, if they be permitted. 

The position of Spain appears to be one in which 
incapacities usurp the place of motives. M. de 
Istnritz has explained this in the Times. The co- 
lonial government had warned the invaders that they 
would be shot; it tried clemency on the previous 
occasion, in vain ; England has massacred pirates 
in the Chinese and Indian seas ; and, says another 
writer, General Scott has executed extreme pun- 
ishment on foreigners in the Mexican service. 
Spain means to maintain her sovereignty in Cuba, 
and cannot permit piratical aggressions. Most true : 
her force is not strong enough for an austere clem- 
ency ; she cannot help exasperating the United 
States beyond reconcilement; she cannot give up 
Cuba, a source for her impoverished exchequer ; 
she cannot brave England by openly maintaining 
the slave-trade ; she cannot abandon it, and brave 
the slave-dealing interest. She cannot take any one 
course of her own free-will; she can only be acted 
upon, and await the result. 

The position of England is one of extreme deli- 
cacy. Probably, if she could secure the condition 
on which Lord Eldon said he would rather give up 
anything than contest it—namely, the condition of 
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secrecy—she would follow his avowed opinion, and 
think it safest to concede Cuba on demand rather 
than enter on the embarrassments of resistance. 
But, then, what becomes, first, of the anti-slavery 
policy, which should keep Cuba independently of 
the slaveholding republic; what becomes of the 
Spanish alliance ; what becomes of international 
law, wholly defied by this American aggression ; 
what of the English right to maintain her own West 
Indian islands against annexation ; what of her claim 
to aid from allies if those islands be attacked ; what 
of the slave-trade in Brazil, if the great slave-island 
be yielded to the slaveholding republic; what of 
English influence over the planter interest in the 
British West Indies—sacrificed first to Exeter Hall, 
then to Brazil, and lastly to Cuba restored to effec- 
tive slave-sugar-growing under a great republic? 
Itis very awkward. If England interfere to defend 
Cuba, war with the United States ; if she do not 
interfere, destruction of the anti-slavery influence 
and also of British influence over our own colonies. 
If she feign to interfere, and then yield, destruction 
to British prestige, and so to British dominion in 
that region. ‘To narrow the alternative for Eng- 
land, itseems to lie between resistance at this point, 
and therefore possible war with the United States ; 
or concession at this point, and therefore ultimate 
concession both of anti-slavery and uf British pos- 
sessions in the West Indies. 

International Jaw has been so far outraged, that 
the only decorous solution for the affair seeras to be 
that indicated by the Times—a joint demand by the 
maritime powers for explanation from the United 
States. At the present showing, therefore, three 
great questions suddenly come to a point at which 
they must be settled—the ‘* comity of nations,’’ anti- 
slavery, and European possessions in the West. The 
reason why those questions have reached that point, 
and are now so difficult of solution, is, that they 
have been the sport of dishonesty and intrigue. 
Instead of minding her own conduct, and taking care 
that she herself abstained from slavery and refused 
to tolerate it in her presence, England has gone 
about dictating to independent states, getting up 
silly fictitious treaties with savages, and coercing 
reluctant nations into helping the joint blockade. 
That presumptuous dictation, instead of being dis- 
cussed openly and candidly, has been mixed up with 
all sorts of diplomatic mancuvres and secrecies. 
England has sacrificed the planters to Exeter Hall, 
anti-slavery to free-trade ; has first cajoled the blacks 
and then neglected them; has alienated the colo- 
nists, exasperated Brazil into an enemy, and now 
appears as the ally of the feeblest, most faithless, 
and, since this scene at Havana, the cruelest of 
European states holding slave colonies. As to * the 
comity of nations,” it is a pedantic pleasantry of 
the books. Spain herself has juggled between the 
pretence to give up the slave-trade, under Governor 
Alvarez, and the restoration of its worst corruptions, 
as a source of patronage and official plunder, under 
General O'Donnel. Neither Spain nor England 
can show, on the soil of Cuba, a more honest front 
than America ; and yet each is bound to seem more 
scrupulous. 

Beyond this field of embarrassment, the extreme 
limit of which now appears to have been approached, 
lies one of wholesale ‘* annexation,’’ against inter- 
national law defended by feeble Spain and entangled 
England—a field of warfare between America and 
Europe. But into that extensive and troubled pros- 
pect let us not now enter. 
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From the Examiner, 13th Sept. 
THE BEAM IN OUR OWN EYES. 


Upon the execution of the American pirates in 
Cuba, the Times truly observed, ‘* Whatever may 
be the moral guilt or the legal doom of piracy, 
no Englishman will be able to repress a shudder of 
disgust at such proceedings as these.”’ 

If this be, as we believe it to be, a correct repre- 
sentation of English feeling as to the execution of 
the fifty American pirates taken with arms in their 
hands, and in act of flagrant outrage against the 
law of nations, what must we suppose to have been 
the feeling of the rest of the world upon the mas- 
sacre of the Dyaks by her majesty’s forces and his 
excellency the governor of Labuan? The charge 
against the sufferers upon this occasion was piracy ; 
but, if pirates, they were pirates like some of the 
ancient Greeks, and many other primitive people, 
from usage to them of time immemorial, and, with- 
out an idea of any wrong, pursuing Rob Roy’s 


Simple rule, the good old plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The Sarebees were not, like the American invaders 
of Cuba, members of a highly Christian and civil- 
ized community ; and if they violated the laws of 
nations, it was in accordance with the sanction of 
their own ancient bad customs. At worst they did 
not do wrong with a knowledge that it was wrong, 
like Lopez and his followers, who committed a 
double breach of Jaw, a breach of Jaw against na- 
tions, and a breach of law against their own gov- 
ernment. 

The Americans foreknew the penalties they were 
incurring in their invasion of Cuba, and their vain- 
glorious boasts and fanfaronade were all founded on 
the fact that certain death awaited them in the 
event of defeat and capture. They knew perfectly 
what they were about, and its consequences. ‘lhe 
mercy that had once spared them was not to be ex- 
pected again. They were seized for the second 
time in an aggressive enterprise the most unjusti- 
fiable and criminal. Let us see what their san- 
guinary treatment was, compared with that of the 
Sarebees, not attacking, but attempting to es- 
cape. ‘The fifty captured Americans were shot in 
cold blood. ‘Thirty times the number of the Sare- 
bees were cut to pieces with grape shot, drowned, 
or crushed and torn limb from limb by the paddle- 
wheels of the Nemesis man-of-war steamship. And 
this massacre was as cold-blooded as that of the 
Americans in Cuba, for it was inflicted upon peo- 
ple as incapable of resistance, and who were 
slaughtered as helplessly as so many sheep. 
What says the account? 


Perceiving by the fire from captain Farquhar’s 
boats that the enemy had attempted to put to sea, 
Commander Wallage gave chase, and fell in with seven- 
teen prahus which had succeeded in escaping captain 
Farquhar, and were making in beautiful line for the 
Batang Lupar. When abeam we saluted them with 
grape and canister from our 32-pounders, raking 
the entire line, which we then broke, driving many 
of them on shore badly crippled, where they fell an 
easy prey to the Dyak boats, which, headed by Mr. 
Steele of Sarawak, in the Snake, followed the Nemesis, 
but never interfered with her fire. We then pursued 
five others, and destroyed them in detail, passing 
round each and pouring in a constant fire of grape 
and canister, musketry and rifles, until they drifted 
past us helpless logs, without a living being on board. 

That discharge of grape was a fearful sight, as at 
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point blank range it crashed over the sea, and 
through the devoted prahus, marking its track with 
the floating bodies of the dying, shattered prahus, 
planks, shields, and fragments of all sorts. I should 
have pitied them, but they were pirates, and the 
thought steeled my heart. At this period the scene 
was exciling in the extreme ; fighting was going on 
in all directions ; wherever the eye was turned it met 
the brilliant double flush of the great gun, the bright 
quick flame of musketry, the lightning streak of the 
rocket, or the dazzling blaze of the blue light ; whilst 
the ear was saluted with the boom of cannon, the roar 
of muskeiry, the wild tone of the tomtom, the clear 
startling note of the gong, or the still more fearful 
warwhoop of the Dyak, telling a sad tale of destruc- 
tion and death. 

The entire force under Captain Farquhar’s com- 
mand may be estimated at 3,000 men. From infor- 
mation subsequently obtained, that of the enemy 
cannot be taken lower than 120 prahus and 4,000 
men. The loss of the enemy in the action was 90 
prahus, and not less than 400 men; whilst we lost 
but two men killed and six wounded. In addition, 
however, to the loss in action, the enemy suffered 
most severely, beipg followed in the jungle by the 
Dyaks, who, like bloodhounds, tracked and hunted 
them down, cutting their heads off, and bringing 
them in as a proof of victory ; and even of those who 
escaped a violent death, at least one third must have 
perished befure they reached their homes, being alto- 
gether destitute of food. The total loss of the enemy 
may, therefore, be estimated at 1,500 men. 

A considerable native force was left at the scene of 
action to follow the pirates in the jungle, and com- 
plete the work of destruction; and the remainder 
moved up the Serebus about forty miles, where the 
Nemesis and the large prahus anchored, whilst the 
light boats proceeded up the Pahoo to destroy the for- 
tified villages on its banks before the warriors could 
return to their defence. 

During the absence of the boats, numbers of the 
pirates who had escaped in the action, but were not 
aware of our still occupying the river, were cut off by 
the Dyak boats in attempting to ascend the Serebus, 
and I then had an opportunity of witnessing the oper- 
ation of preserving the heads. The Dyaks, having 
killed their enemy, immediately cut his head off, 
with a fiendish yell ; they then scoop out the brains, 
and suspend the head from a rod of bamboo. 


The people so ruthlessly destroyed were, it may 
be remarked as a point of difference, not, like the 


American pirates, prisoners. No, the Sarebees 
were not prisoners, for this simple reason, that their 
destroyers had not thought it worth their while to 
make them prisoners. Her majesty’s forces, and 
Sir J. Brooke, began where the Spanish queen’s 
authorities ended, with the unsparing execution. 
There was no battle in our case—no more battle 
than there was in the square of the Havana, where 
the Americans were deliberately shot by sections 
of ten. The main difference is numerical only, 
that we poured out the blood of 1,500, while 
Spanish vengeance had to content its appetite with 
half-a-hundred. And did the world say upon this, 
‘* Whatever may be the moral guilt, or the legal 
doom of piracy, no Christian will be able to repress 
a shudder of disgust at such proceedings as these ?”” 

Some few have indeed expressed this feeling in 
England, and have been as bitterly assailed for en- 
tertaining it as any Spaniard in Cuba wonld now 
be for reprobating the severity of the recent execu- 
tion. But, generally, humanity has not taken up 
the cause of the Sarebees as it has revolted against 
the wholesale butchery of the American prisoners, 
because there is not in the former case the pruden- 
tial consideration that there is a powerful nation 
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burning with resentment at the summum jus exer- 
cised upon its citizens, and regarding it as summa 
injuria, for which it will find or make opportunity 
of. vengeance. For humanity, it must be confessed, 
has its time-serving failings, and its weakness for 
the weak. Accordingly it has its shudder for the 
shooting of fifty pirates, citizens of the powerful 
American nation, while it concerned itself little 
about the destruction of thirty times as many semi- 
savages, some of whose bodies were torn to pieces 
by the wheels of the Nemesis war-steamer paddling 
in flesh and blood, or actually congratulated itself 
on the blessed extirpation of so much piracy. 
Suppose that, instead of Dyaks, American pirates 
had been dealt with by his excellency the Rajah of 
Sarawak, and her majesty’s furces as above de- 
scribed, how would the case have stood? What 
would have been the feeling of English society ; 
what the temper of the United States; what the 
opinion of the whole civilized world ! 

In the recent discussions of the Sarebee massa- 
cre, it was indeed held that the laws of humanity 
had no application to pirates, fere nature, but that 
doctrine has significantly enough disappeared  alto- 
gether upon the present occasion. It was good for 
pirates of a weak community, ‘a race of rogues 
from son to son,’’ but not for members of a mighty 
state transgressing against acknowledged laws. 
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From the Spectator, 13th Sept. 
Surrs no longer seaworthy, when about to break 
up between the strain of winds and waves, have 
been known to give forth strange monitory sounds 
like wailing; the sailor cannot conjecture how the 


noise is made, or the exact spot whence it proceeds, 
but he knows too well its import, and his heart 
fails him. In like manner, certain ominous and 
cacophonous sounds have been emitted this week 
through the press, the source of which it is not 
easy to trace, though they appear to come from a 
ministerial quarter, or at least from very near it. 
They are indeed almost as inexplicable and myste- 
rious as those of the foundering vessel. Mention is 
made of one minister about to resign on account of 
growing years and infirmities, and another on account 
of sickness from prolonged over-exertion, and of 
some great unknown, enjoying the confidence of 
the mercantile community, to replace one of the 
seceders, who, it is delicately insinuated, is no 
great loss. But both the retiring and coming 
statesmen are so faintly adumbrated that their 
individualities cannot be recognized. The only 
inference to be drawn from such vague oracles is, 
that some of our present rulers bear uneasily the 
companionship in which they find themselves, and 
take this roundabout method of hinting to their 
fellows that they had better make room for more 
acceptable successors. The half-articulate moan- 
ings that have escaped from the recesses of the cab- 
inet are like those which issued from the penetralia 
of the pasteboard elephant on the stage of Drury 
Lane just befure the battle between the scene-shift- 
ers, who filled and gave motion to its fore and hind 
legs, shattered its framework. Lord John Russell, 
who has been flitting from place to place, unable 
to find rest anywhere, and apparently destitute of 
any fixed purpose, is again nearing Downing Street, 
having visited en route the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer—can it be with the purpose to persuade 
Sir Charles to allow himself to be thrown over- 
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board? For to him and his kindred, more than 
perhaps to any others of the existing ministry, the 
hints that it might be strengthened by their seces- 
sion would seem to apply. 

Such indications of the worn-out condition of the 
ministerial bumboat are neither new nor of a nature 
to excite serious apprehension. More alarmin 
are those which encounter us on every side, of 
growing disorganization in the Established Church. 
The meeting at Plymouth to promote reform of the 
Liturgy, betokens a disposition on the part of the 
Low Church to take up the gauntlet thrown down 
by the Bishop of Exeter in his Diocesan Synod. 
The correspondence with the primate respecting 
the validity of the orders of continental Protestant 
clergymen, implies the existence of an indecision 
and perplexity in the head of the Anglican Church, 
most perilous when such dissensions are rife. 

Eagle-eyed to every indication of weakness or 
decay in the rulers or institutions of other countries, 
we pay little heed to those which mark our own. 
A Chinese—if a Chinese could condescend to note 
the proceedings of ‘‘ outside barbarians’’—might 
discourse as scholarly and wisely on the symptoms 
of English decadence, visible in the ministerial 
incompatibilities and archiepiscopal irresolution, 
as English politicians do on the apparent anarchy 
of the Celestial Empire. Moreover, the Chinese 
commentator might possibly be as much astonished 
at the uncourtly reception afforded to a Persian 
ambassador in England, as English authors have 
been at the supercilious treatment of English 
ambassadors in China. 


In the beginning of the week came news of the 
cutting of the first sod of the first Norwegian rail- 
way—a work of British enterprise and capital. 
A few days later came intelligence that to British 
undertakers has been conceded the construction of 
railway lines in the Papal territories. The 
contract for a railway across the Isthmus of Suez 
is all but completed, and at the head of the under- 
taking is the same English engineer who has charge 
of the Norwegian works. The field of British 
railway enterprise is rapidly extending. But the 
improved skill of British railway management does 
not keep pace with its territorial aggrandizement. 
Witness the accidents of the week on the Great 
Northern and the North-western lines. There is 
gross culpability here; for, with due attention and 
precaution, travelling by railway ought to be the 
safest of all. In the proceedings of the coroner’s 
inquest at Bicester we perceive signs of a conviction 
that the great bulk of our railway accidents are 
altogether owing to defective management. The 
order that the directors of the North-western rail- 
way who were present should withdraw while their 
servants were under examination, implied a belief 
that they had an interest in getting up a colorable 
case. It is true that the absence of the directors 
from the examination was an inadequate protection ; 
| for the men knew right well that every word they 
‘might utter would be reported in the newspapers ; 
|but the order of the jury was not the less on this 
, account a deliberate expression of a rooted convic- 
| tion, that the railway directors, having something 
to conceal, would intimidate the witnesses if they 
| could. 





In South Africa, confusion is becoming worse 
| confounded. Sir Harry Smith could no doubt 
‘beat the Caffres if they would fight him in his own 
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way ; but that the obstinate savages will not do. 
Since the beginning of the troubles they have 
given way wherever the British troops appeared, 
to swarm back again the moment they marched on 
or were withdrawn. And now, leaving the gov- 
ernor and commander-in-chief to direct the evolu- 
tions of his soldiers in British Caffraria, they have 
crossed the frontier of the colony, filling every 
thicket and ravine with predatory bands, and 
carrying their marauding expeditions over all the 
eastern districts. Bloodshed and plunder are the 
order of the day over half the colony and great 
part of Caffreland; in the work of killing most has 
been done by the English soldiers; in the work of 
cattle-stealing the natives appear to have had the 
advantage. ‘To the north of the Orange River, the 
English resident, by interfering in the quarrels of 
the natives, against the advice of the settlers, has 
incurred a smart blow. ‘The spirit of turbulence 
and strife is spreading rapidly from one to another 
tribe of the dusky races. Nor is the temper of the 
white settlers of much better augury. ‘The pro- 
mulgation of Earl Grey’s instructions for creating 
a Council of Six rekindled political anger. The 
subsequent intelligence of the discussions in Parlia- 
ment somewhat allayed that perilous mood; but 
only to break out with greater fierceness than ever, 
when Earl Grey’s /ast scene in the House of Lords, 
at the close of the session, is rehearsed at the Cape. 
Even as affairs stood at the time of the last 
despatches, the inimical and evasive conduct of the 
imperial government had paralyzed the efforis of 
the colonists in their own defence. ‘The apathy 
with which they were standing aloof from the 
struggle recalls to mind the legend of the crew of 
a British man-of-war, who revenged themselves 
upon a tyrannous captain by obeying his orders to 
lay their ship alongside of a French one, and then 
standing with folded arms at their quarters till they 
were shot down to a man. 


At foreigners intending to reside permanently 
in Paris, or exercise any calling there, must hence- 
forth present themselves personally to the authori- 
ties, and obtain permission to remain. This new 
and stringent police-regulation is, it is said, to be 
extended to every department of France. Such 
fear of foreigners contrasts strangely not only with 
the unsuspicious welcome which they receive in 
America and England, but which they were wont 
to receive in much earlier times in Holiand, when 
Dutch freedom was in advance of that of the rest 
of Europe. More than any previous measure of 
the French government, this Chinese churlishness 
towards foreigners would seem to imply a con- 
sciousness that its sentiments and objects are not 
those of the nation. If harmony existed between 
the rulers and the body of the citizens, any attempt 
on the part of aliens to excite disturbances would 
be too contemptible to be met by such jealous 
vigilance. 

The plea advanced in extenuation of a police- 
regulation worthy of the days of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the Bastille, and lettres de cachet, is the 
alleged plot of European revolutionists, which led 
to the Parisian arrests of last week. It may be 
conceded, that since its beginning in 1789, the 
French Revolution has not been, like the revolu- 
tions of the Low Countries, England and America, 
a purely national revolution. The revolutionary 

arty has been not merely French but European. 
The cosmopolitanism of the philosophy of the 
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eighteenth century united the innovators and dis- 
contented of the whole continent in a bond of union 
that has never entirely been broken. French, 
German, and Italian revolutionists have not been 
in the habit of confining their activity to their 
parent soils, but have been as ready to enter into 
the plots and conspiracies of foreign countries as 
their own. English Radicals are as jealous of 
foreign interference as conservatives ; not so the 
Red Republicans and Socialists of Paris. Still, 
the new police-regulation of Louis Napoleon and 
his ministers looks awkwardly like a confession that 
their government belongs to the same category as 
that of Austria or Naples, and must fight against 
the same enemies and with the same weapons. It 
lends color to hostile imputations, that they are 
reactionary, and seek the alliance and support of 
the absolute courts. 

No positive events have occurred in the other 
continental states to mark the continued progress of 
reaction. A rumor of contemplated changes in the 
organization of the Prussian army has, however, 
been received as additional evidence of the king’s 
determination to persist in his retrograde course. It 
is said that a system of voluntary permanent enlist- 
ment is to be substituted for the compulsory three 
years’ service of every citizen followed by enrolment 
in the Landwehr or local militia. ‘This would on 
the one hand deprive the army of its present citizen 
character, and on the other render the entire Prus- 
sian population less warlike ; and in so far it would 
subserve the ends of despotism. But it must also 
be kept in mind, that on several occasions when 
Austrian and Prussian troops have been called upon 
to act together since 1818, professional critics have 
been disposed to regard the drill of the former as 
more perfect. It may be, therefore, that the King 
of Prussia contemplates nothing more than the con- 
version of his suldiery into more complete pup- 
pets. 


Tue party in the United States who favor in- 
tervention in the affairs of Cuba, have set on foot 
an active and unscrupulous agitation throughout 
the Union. The Central Government professes 
(and with apparent sincerity) a desire to preserve 
a strict and honorable neutrality; but its radical 
inability to withstand any strong popular impulse 
has been shown before now, in the annexation of 
Texas, the “ sympathizing’’ with Canadian insur- 
rection, and the war with Mexico. It is true that 
the anti-slavers of the northern states have a direct 
interest in opposing any measures that might lead 
to the annexation of Cuba; and that the pioneers 
of the western states have not so strong a tempta- 
tion to occupy Cuba as to overleap the land 
frontiers of Mexico. But the desire of territorial 
aggrandizement is with the American an appetite 
that has grown by what it has fed on. The course 
which the government at Washington may be 
compelled to pursue is not the least grave of the 
— which awaken the anxiety of statesmen. 

luropean and American interests—or fancied in- 
terests—are likely to clash within the limits of 
| that island; but the collision, if it take place, will 
| not be confined to so narrow a field. 





| 
| 


Tue Roman Catholics of Birmingham assembled 
in the Corn Exchange of that town on 6th of Sept., 
to mark the high sense they entertain of the 
services rendered to their religion by Dr. Newman, 
through his recent lectures on the position of 
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Catholicism in England. It was announced on the 
cards by which the audience were admitted, that 
‘¢the Lord Bishop of Birmingham” would preside ; 
and at eight o’clock, Dr. Ullathorne, accompanied 
by Dr. Newman, Dr. Weedall, and other Roman 
ecclesiastics, entered the hall, amid vehement 
cheering. Mr. W.H. Wilberforce was also pres- 
ent. The hall was well filled, but the attendance 
of Protestants was very limited. 

In his opening address, Dr. Ullathorne dwelt on 
the trials to which Roman Catholics are subjected 
in this country. Their lives and doctrines are 
** hideously falsified’ ; and part of their trials are 
due to members of their own communion. Roman 
Catholics are “in no way responsible for the 
writings of Catholic editors of newspapers, nor 
for such productions as the letters of Mr. Gawthorn. 
Those and such like things do not exhibit the 
Catholic religion in practice, but show the want 
of it.” 

The principal resolution was moved by Dr. 
Weedall; who finished by declaring himself 
astonished to find, that in the late excitement men 
threw overboard and endeavored to destroy that 
church which, although external to them, might 
act as ‘‘a great breakwater to stay the raging 
billows of infidelity, immorality, socialism, and 
unblushing licentiousness.”” The resolution was 
thus worded— 

‘That the thanks of the Catholic clergy and 
laity of Birmingham are due, and are hereby 
tendered, to the very Reverend Dr. Newman, for 
his recent course of lectures on the present position 
of Catholicism in England; and with the expres- 
sion of their admiration of the lectures they wish 
to join their sense of the honor conferred upon them 
in his having selected Birmingham as their place 
of delivery.”” 

Dr. Newman was received with ‘‘ immense ac- 
clamation.’”? What he said was eminently charac- 
teristic, but the report is piquantly brief. 

He knew perfectly well that he ought to look 
for praise to God alone ; but he thought the present 
was an exceptional case, and he therefore took what 
had been said, and with all humility he would say 
it, as an act of God’s love towards him. It was a 
curious thing for him to say, though he was now 
of mature age, and had been very busy in many 
ways, yet this was the first time in his life that he 
had ever received any praise. He had been in other 
places, and done works elsewhere, before being a 
Catholic ; but there was no respunse, no sympathy. 
It was not the fault of the people, for they could not 
respond. Some instruments could only make beau- 
tiful music, and some from their very nature could 
only make a noise. So it was with such a body as 
that to which he once belonged—they could only 
make a noise—no echo, no response, no beautiful 
music. But it was quite different when a person 
went into the Catholic Church. In conclusion, he 
entreated the prayers of those who heard him, as it 
was only the prayers of Catholics which could sus- 
tain him on this troubled ocean, to that shore which 
they all hoped to reach, through God’s blessing. 

Mr. Wilberforce moved the formal vote of thanks 
to the chairman ; parenthetically offering an affec- 
tionate tribute of praise to Dr. Newman, who had 
been his tutor at Oxford twenty-five years befvre. 

Dr. Ullathorne returned thanks, in a speech which 
seems to begin in the tone of that defiant oration 
which he lately uttered in the Dublin Rotunda. As 
he rose he was greeted with “ three cheers for the 
Bishop of Birmingham.” 
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He commenced by alluding to his diocese—that 
diocese of which he was the Bishop; and it was in 
that capacity that they had greeted him. ( Cheers.) 
He was, alas! a proscribed outlaw—a rejected per- 
son. (Cries of ‘* Never !*’) He was one dead, posi- 
tively dead to the law—by the laws of this country. 
(Cries of ** Shame!’*) Nevertheless, he lived, and 
they recognized hisexistence. What had been the 
result of the late agitation and law-making? Those 
titles of which so much had been said would have 
been little heard of but for the agitation to which 
he alluded. With regard to the Irish, their habit 
had always been merely to salute their bishops as 
the Most Reverend Dr. Murray, &c. ; but now, at 
this moment, an Irishman would consider it as trea- 
son to his church if in speaking of his bishop he did 
not designate him as ‘* The Las Archbishop of 
Dublin,” or “* The Lord Bishop of Derry.” 

He expatiated on the general ** ingratitude’’ of 
Protestants. Whatever vitality, as it was called, 
whatever signs of life, whatever disposition there 
was to do religious works in this country—whatever 
zeal was manifested for building churches, establish- 
ing schools, institutions fur visiting the poor, or in 
any manner attending to the supply of what were 
called the religious wants of the people—was almost 
exclusively owing to the contact of Protestants with 
the Catholic Church. What would the Protestant 
Church have been at that moment, but for the pres- 
ence of the Catholic Church to keep in it something 
like life, energy, and animation? How could it go 
on protesting, unless it had its enemy against which 
to protest? How could there be such places as 
Exeter Hall, and so many religious societies, and 
so many motives for collecting money, if they had 
not Catholicity and Catholics of the land continu- 
ally to contend against? As, therefore, they were 
the salt of the Protestant life, as they were neces- 
sary to its existence, he thought it exceedingly un- 
grateful to treat them in the manner they did. 

The speech appropriately wound up with a prac- 
tical exhortation founded on the ** want of church- 
accommodation”’ ; and with the speech the proceed- 
ings ended. 





Tue Scottish Episcopal Church is rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and influence. In 1835 it numbered 
about sixty congregations ; at present they are nearly 
double this. At Millport there is a college being 
erected, at great expense, under the patronage of 
the Honorable Mr. Boyle, the presumptive heir to 
the earldom of Glasgow ; so that this place is likely 
to become the seat of an educational institution in 
connexion with Episcopacy, and probably the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of the Isles, in whose diocese 
it is.— Christian Journal. 





In a recent number of the Literary Gazette, it was 
stated that M. Simonidés, a Greek servant, had 
discovered in the old papers of a Greek convent an 
indication that the original MS. of the Acts of the 
Apostles was buried in an island in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. We now learn that a search has been made 
in the spot pointed out, and that it has led to the 
discovery, not of the Acts, but of a copy of one of 
Aristotle’s treatises, and a map of the islands. The 
things appear to have been interred by a monk, 
about the year 1204.—Morning Post. 





Puncu mentions, as an instance of ‘‘ extreme 
delicacy of taste,”’ that *‘ an earthquake has refused 
to swallow the King of Naples.” 
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Two strange natural phenomena are reported in 
America. The waters of Lake Michigan rose some 
days quite suddenly—in an hour or so, some four 
feet, and then as quickly fell again. ‘The people 
of Chicago are quite alarmed. Near Winnsborough, 
in South Carolina, ‘‘ about four o’clock in the even- 
ing, a large cloud arose in the south, covering 
perhaps sixty degrees in the visible horizon. After 
increasing in density and size for about an hour, it 
moved up with rapidity, and assumed the appear- 
ance of a cloud from which an abundant rain was 
descending. In a few minutes the whole face of 
nature was covered with a deep blue smoke, ex- 
tending, as far as yet ascertained, over an area of 
eighteen or twenty miles square. So thick, indeed, 
was it that the vision was much interrupted, and 
trees and houses only half-a-mile off were entirely 
hidden from view. When the smoke disappeared, 
which was in about an hour, the cloud had evapo- 
rated or wasted away.” 


From the Examiner, 13th Sept. 


Tue Paris papers justly complain of the whole- 
sale literary piracy which is carried on in Brussels. 
Incredible as it may appear, fac-similes of many of 
the Parisian journals, particularly of the ‘ De- 
bats’? and ‘* Charivari,’’ are fabricated there on 
the day of their publication, and are forwarded to 
many parts of the Continent, where they often 
arrive several hours before the originals. This 
is explained by the execrable postal arrangements 
in Germany. A traveller may now go by railway 
from Paris to Berlin or Dresden in thirty-eight 
hours. Letters and newspapers by the post take 
four days. 


A Lerrer from Sydney, dated Feb. 7, 1851, 
states, that the turf of the first Australian railway 
has been turned. It is intended by the company to 
carry the line as far as Goulburn, a distance of 120 
miles. [t will open up a wonderful country for all 
kinds of produce. 


Tue Austrian indemnity to Russia for its assist- 
ance in Hungary is officially stated as amounting 
to five hundred and sixty thousand pounds, of 
which one hundred thousand are to be paid in salt 
from the mines of Cracow, and the remainder in 
specie within the course of three years’ time. 


An Astro-meteorological Society is being formed 
in Berlin, for the purpose of investigating the 
influence which the planets exert over the state of 
the weather. 


Swirzer.anp refuses to enter into a junction 
with the Sardinian Railway. M. Paliocapa, Min- 
ister of Public Works, who was present at the con- 
ference between the Swiss and the Sardinian engi- 
neers at Aosti, at the foot of the great St. Bernard, 
argued that he had no doubt of the feasibility of 
the plan, but apprehended that Switzerland would 
in times of peace be inundated with foreign mer- 
chandise, and in times of war with foreign troops ; 
and therefore Switzerland would prefer going on 
with the present impediments to quick travelling. 


Tue extensive ship-building yard of the Messrs. 
Smith, of St. Peter's Quay, on the Tyne, is about 
to be entirely roofed with glass, afier the manner 
of the Crystal Palace. 
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Tue son of the Turkish Ambassador at Berlin, 
Prince Karadja, has composed a piece of music, in 
valse measure, entitled Reveries of the Tobacco- 
pipe, which was last week performed by the 
orchestra in Kroll’s Summer Gardens. The 
younger members of the diplomatic corps attended 
to increase the applause. The manuscript has 
been purchased by a music publisher in Berlin. 


ApsuraTion OF Roman CaTHOLICISM BY THB 
Premier Duxe.—The Duke of Norfolk, accom- 
panied .. the Duchess of Norfolk and the Lady 
Adeliza Fitzalan Howard, attended divine service 
in Arundel Church on Sunday, and afterwards 
received the sacrament, the service being most 
impressively performed by the Rev. G. A. F. Hart, 
chaplain in ordinary to her majesty and vicar of 
Arundel. The ‘ Tablet’? makes the following 
comments on the noble duke’s conversion : 

‘* In the high storm which has lately blown over 
these islands, a dead bough, that was long swing- 
ing and swaying backwards and furwards, to the 
great injury of that part of the tree which had the 
misfortune to bear its weight, has been blown off, 
and now lies on the ground ready for any purpose 
to which dead and unsound timber can be applied. 
In other words, the Duke of Norfolk has become 
openly what he has long been secretly—that is, 
a Protestant. A few months ago, at the very time 
that he was privately trying to coerce his son, 
Lord Arundel, into a betrayal of the Catholic 
cause, by threatening his own apostasy, he was 
publicly affecting to be a Catholic ; and, in the 
character (falsely assumed) of a Catholic, was 
presuming to condemn the ‘ Papal aggression.’ 
He is now known for what he is, and for what he 
has always been. It is our hope that some more 
dead limbs—if, indeed, they are irretrievably dead 
—may be blown off before long. The people we 
speak of have no value in themselves, nor are they 
capable of doing harm, except in the character of 
traitors. In the course of last session, when an- 
other of these dead boughs was making a speech 
in the House of Lords, a Protestant peer thus, 
rather coarsely, addressed one of the ‘ Superin- 
tendents :’ ‘If that fellow leaves the Catholie 
Church, I hope your lordship won't admit him into 
ours.? The Duke of Norfolk, however, has been 
admitted, and is, we think, a very proper person 
for Mr. Sumner to exercise jurisdiction over.” 


Mr. Witit1am Nicot, F.R.S.E., died in Edin- 
burgh on the 2d Sept., in his eighty-third year. 
Mr. Nicol commenced his career as assistant to the 
late Dr. Moyes, the eminent blind lecturer on nat 
ural philosophy. Dr. Moyes, at his death, be- 
queathed his apparatus to Mr. Nicol, who then 
lectured on the sane subject as his predecessor. 
Mr. Nicol’s contributions to the ** Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal *? were various and valuable ; 
the more important being his description of his 
successful repetition of Débereiner’s celebrated 
experiment of igniting spongy platina by a stream 
of cold hydrogen gas; also his method of pre 
paring fossil woods for microscopic investigation, 
which led to his discovery of the structural differ- 
ence between the araucarian and coniferous woods, 
by far the most important in fossil botany. But 
the most valuable contribution to physical science, 
and with which his name will ever be associated, 
was his invention of the single image prism of 
calcareous spar, known to the scientific world as 
Nicol’s prism. 
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A TABLET in memory of the late William Words- 
worth has just been fixed in Grasmere church, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Thomas Woolner. The inscription 
is from the pen of Professur Keble. 


Tue following is a return of British General 
Officers in existence on the 4th of September :— 
5 Field-Marshals, 37 Generals, 94 Lieut.-Generals, 
and 149 Major-Generals, making a total of 285; 
of whom 154 are Colonels of Regiments or Bat- 
talions. Of these 1 Field-Marshal, 7 Lieut.-Gen- 
erals, and 30 Major-Generals are employed. 


From the Spectator, 20th Sept. 

A SEEMINGLY successful experiment in steam- 
ploughing, following close upon the recent trials 
of the American reaping-machine, opens an inter- 
esting field of speculation. While a new sect of 
economists, preaching up more minute subdivision 
of the soil and reverting from the plough to the 
spade, are exerting theinselves to bring their theo- 
ries into practice, the economists of the old school 
are seeking to improve upon the simple machinery 
of the plough, and dispense to a still greater extent 
than at present with the arms of men in the toils of 
agriculture. A change of one kind or other seems 
to be impending over the rural population ; either 
their condition is to be still more closely assimi- 
lated to that of the manufacturing districts, where 
mammoth capitals would be the sinews of thou- 
sands of proletaires as mere accessories to machin- 
ery, or the times are to be brought back which 
Goldsmith remembered, when in England ‘ every 
rood of ground maintained its man.”’ 


Hanover, after vainly endeavoring to place her- 
self at the head of a ‘‘ Steuerverein,’’ (tax-union,) 
in rivalry of the Prussian ‘* Zollverein,’’ (customs- 


union,) has merged into the latter. The treaty 
providing for the incorporation of Hanover into the 
Germanic Customs Union has been ratified. The 
Free Towns and Oidenberg must follow ; and in 
a short time the whole of North Germany will form 
part of a league, which, professing free-trade prin- 
ciples, practises moderate protection. The acces- 
sion of Hanover to this league has been purchased, 
however, by pledges to reduce still lower the 
protective duties exacted by the Zollverein ; prac- 
tically, therefore, the cause of free-trade may be 
considered to have gained in Germany by the new 
treaty. ‘The party with free-trade tendencies in 
the Zollverein has also gained an additional number 
of votes. But the political consequences of the 
treaty are likely to be more important than the 
commercial. It is another step in the process of 
gradually blending the German states into one 
nation, which, whenever capable leaders arise in 
Libera! or Protestant Germany, (the terms are 
synonymous,) will strengthen their hands to ac- 
complish what the leaders of 1848 have failed to do. 

The preliminary negotiations of the treaty by 
which Hanover has agreed to become a member of 
the Zollverein were so skilfully concealed, that the 
announcement of its conclusion was the first inti- 
mation received at Vienna that it was in progress. 
The news alloyed the triumph of reaction in Aus- 
tria. Combined with the slow progress of the new 
Austrian loan, it isa kind of minor handwriting 
on the wall to disturb the festivities of the absolut- 
ists. 
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Tue press is probably subjected at this moment 
to more relentless persecution in the French re- 
public than even in the most despotic state of 
Germany. M. Frangois Victor Hugo has been 
sentenced to imprisonment and a fine for publishing 
a protest against the eulogiums lavished in the 
Constitutionnel on the indiscriminate arrest of two 
hundred foreigners of all nations, on mere suspi- 
cion of their complicity in a plot. In the writings 
of most continental politicians there is what Eng- 
lishmen, blasé with political writing, deem to be 
an exaggerated tone ; and this peculiarity a youth 
of twenty-three (M. Francois Hugo’s age) was 
little likely to escape. Making allowance, how- 
ever, for its somewhat ambitious diction, his pro- 
test is sound in principle and unexceptionable in 
sentiment. But even had it been otherwise, can 
that country be considered free in which a little 
excess of language in political discussion is imme- 
diately visited by penal inflictions? In America 
such a thing could never have been thought of; 
nor in this country since the days of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs. That it is otherwise in France, betrays on 
the part of her rulers an utter forgetfulness of the 
secret of allowing angry passions to expend them- 
selves in words—the great secret of governing in 
any free state. Persons so thin-skinned to the 
pricklings of journalists—so morbidly apprehensive 
of the stimulating efficacy of impassioned words— 
are not fit to rule a country where thought and 
voice are free. ‘To silence the voice of complaint 
is too often to act like those empirics who by 
driving eruptions of the skin inwards convert the 
healthy efforts of nature to relieve itself into lethal 
diseases. 

The president, however, has no misgivings as to 
his capacity to sway the destinies of France. In 
his speech on the occasion of laying the foundation- 
stone of the Central Markets of Paris, he hinted 
his hope of being reélected, with a frankness that 
has at least naiveté and bonhomie to recommend it. 


Tue insurrectionary movements in the south of 
China are urged with unabated vigor. The trade 
of Canton has in consequence been curtailed to one 
half of its ordinary extent; general after general 
sent out against the insurgents has been defeated 
by them; and the imperial anger has given itself 
vent in degrading the chief mandarin of the prov- 
ince three degrees. Roused by this example, the 
governor had left Canton to meet the rebels, but 
with a force so small as to suggest a suspicion that 
(as in the case of the pirates) he counted more upon 
buying off their leaders than subduing them. 


Tue discovery of ‘diggings’? in New South 
Wales has converted Sydney—always predisposed 
to exciting speculations—into a San Francisco in 
little. Sir Charles Fitzroy has issued a proclama- 
tion threatening the pains of law against all who 
shall dig or search for gold without a license from 
the crown. This threat is likely to prove a brutum 
fulmen, for want of an adequate army to enforce it. 


In a late speech Mr. D'Israeli said: It is now 
known that the English farmer is a man who has 
raised from every acre of the soil more produce 
than any other farmer in Europe or America. 
‘¢ That is a point now universally admitted, and it 
is not necessary in any society to discuss the truth 
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of it. Even yesterday I heard a statement respect- 
ing the cultivation of the soil of France. The 
erdinary produce of France is only sixteen bushels 
per acre, while the average of the United States is 
only eighteen. According to the papers placed 
before us as official documents in the House of 
Commons, at the end of the war with the American 
States the average produce per acre was twenty 
bushels of wheat in England ; and when the corn- 
laws were abrogated in 1846, the average produce 
was thirty-two bushels.” 


A very raelancholy occurrence has taken place 
in the neighborhood of Lanark. John Armstrong, 
belonging to the village of Kirkfieldbank, was 
walking along the south bank of the Clyde, with 
his wife, when he was attacked by some suicidal 
phrensy, and threw himself into the river at a deep 
place called Mary Dick’s Hole. The poor woman, 
who was near her confinement, rushed into the 
water to catch hold of her husband, when both 
went down and were drowned. The occurrence 
was observed, an alarm was given, and the bodies 
were recovered, but life was extinct. The fatality 
did not even stop here ; amongst the crowd col- 
lected at the place there was a man from Kirkfield- 
bank, who fell down in a fit, was carried home 
insensible, and expired next morning.—North Brit- 
ish Mail. 


Tue population of the island of Skye, the most 
valuable of the Western Hebrides group, has di- 
minished 550 between 1841 and 1851. The total 
now is 22.532. 


Last week, Mr. Watson, stone-cutter at Dum- 
fries, obtained a large block of red sandstone from 
the low quarry of Locharbriggs, for the purpose 
of making it into a monument. Whilst busy 
squaring the stone, a loose layer was removed, and 
on the face of the block thus displayed, a long 
indentation was formed. When examined, it 
proved to be the mark of a human foot; which 
must have been impressed upon the mass of clay, 
now, in the course of ages afterwards, petrified 
into hard and solid stone. At the heel and great- 
toe the depth of the impress was considerable, from 
three quarters of an inch to an inch; and the whole 
print of the foot was sharp and distinct.— Dumfries 
Standard. 


Germany.—An important German treaty is an- 


nounced this week. anover, as head of the north- 
western league, called the Steuerverein, has en- 
tered into engagements with Prussia, to join her 
union, called the Zollverein. The treaty was 
concluded by the ministers of the King of Prussia 
on behalf of the Zollverein, and of the King of 
Hanover on behalf of the Steuerverein, on the 7th 
instant ; and it was ratified by the two kings re- 
spectively on the 11th. Substantively, it isa treaty 
for dissolving the Steuerverein, and for accession 
to the Zollverein by the states of the Steuerverein ; 
but formally it is a treaty by which Hanover 
secures to herself, and to those of the states of the 
Steuerverein who shall hereafter assent to the 
treaty, the power of taking part as principals in the 
negotiations for renewing the treaties which form 
the basis of the Zollverein, and which all expire 
with the last day of 1853. ‘The treaty is to bind 
the engaging parties until the last day of 1865. 

It is well known that the customs-duties of the 
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Zollverein are fixed on a protective scale, while 
those of the Steuerverein are fixed on a revenue 
scale. It is important, therefore, to learn that the 
adherence of Hanover to the Zollverein has been 
purchased by engagements which will have the 
average effect of lowering the customs scale of the 
Zollverein more than they will raise the rates 
levied in Hanover and the other states of the Steu- 
erverein. The duties on tea, wines, brandy, and 
treacle, and on coffee and tobacco have been an- 
nounced. Those on the first four articles are so 
much lowered that they will be respectively one- 
fourth, one fifth, and one seventh below the sum 
which would be a mean between the Prussian and 
Hanoverian rates ; those on the last two articles are 
raised respectively one fourteenth and one fifth 
above the mean between the protective and rev- 
enue rates ; but nevertheless even these duties are 
reduced respectively one tenth and one third below 
the present high rates of Prussia. 

A peculiar feature of the treaty is an article 
which stipulates, ‘‘ in order to compensate Hanover 
for the considerably greater consumption of highly- 
taxed articles which has existed in Hanover, and 
which will probably continue to exist, as well as 
for the higher revenues which Hanover has de- 
rived hitherto from the import, export, and transit 
duties,’’ that Hanover shall be entitled to seventy- 
five per cent. more of the revenues of the Zollverein 
than would be due to the proportion of her popula- 
tion. When the whole returns amount to 2s. per 
head of the population of the union, Hanover will 
receive at the rate of 3s. 6d. per head of those 
returns. 

The treaty states that ‘it is assumed’? Bruns- 
wick will assent; and Hanover engages to invite 
Oldenburg and Lippe-Schaumburg to imitate the 
example of herself and Brunswick in accepting the 
treaty. 

A great diplomatic sensation is created at Vienna 
by this evidence of the vitality of the Zollverein, at 
a time when Vienna journalists were prophesying 
its speedy dissolution to make way for the Univer- 
sal German Customs Union which Austria has 
propounded and upholds in the resuscitated Frank- 
fort Diet. However, there are writers who still 
doubt whether the Zollverein will itself be redr- 
ganized in 1854. The protectionist states will be 
even more unwilling to remain in it than at present. 
if the free-trade element be strengthened by the 
most important accession of the maritime states of 
Hanover and Oldenburg. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ircland, at its yearly meeting in July, 
memorialized Lord Palmerston on behalf of relig- 
ious liberty in Roman Catholic countries abroad, 
especially the Papal States, Naples, and Austria. 
While Roman Catholics in Great Britain enjoy 
‘the utmost freedom and liberty of conscience,” 
in the Roman Catholic countries mentioned ‘* no 
toleration is allowed, while heavy penalties—such 
as imprisonment, confiscation of property, and ban- 
ishment, are inflicted for the alleged crime of 
reading God’s Holy Word, attending prayer meet- 
ings, venturing to call in question the errors of the 
Church of Rome, or abjuring a faith which they 
believe to be false, for one they have found to be 
true.’’ Especially referring to the recent case of 
the Tuscan Count, Guicciardini—who for “ the 
offences of seeking the knowledge of God at the pure 
fountain of His Word, and endeavoring to strengthen 
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and develop the principles of piety by Christian] Tue dangers of the absurd discrepancies between 
fellowship and communion, has been treated like a} the formule of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
felon, thrown into a dungeon, and then driven into | pharmacopeias, as issued by the London, Edin 
banishment”’—they earnestly plead that Lord Pal-| burgh, and Dublin Colleges of Medicine, are illus- 
merston will ‘ interpose his influence with foreign | trated by ‘‘ Medicus’’ in a letter to the Times. 
powers to secure liberty of conscience throughout |‘ Sir, would you believe it possible that some of 
their dominions, and to have the same rights the formule which have emanated from these orae- 
granted to Christians in Florence and elsewhere ular bodies under the same name are yet, for no 
that are so largely enjoyed by Roman Catholics in| earthly reason, so unequal in strength that a salu- 
this Protestant empire.” tary dose prescribed by a London physician be- 
Lord Palmerston replied, on the 20th August, | comes a deadly poison if compounded in Scotland 
that ‘‘ her majesty’s government are deeply im-| or Ireland, and vice versa? Yet such is the ease. 
pressed with a conviction of the truth of the prin-, I proceed to the proofs. The ‘acetum colchici’ 
ciples laid down in the petition ;”’ ** they have not; of Dublin is three times the strength of the ‘ acetum 
omitted, and will not omit, to avail themselves of | colchici’ of Edinburgh and London. The ‘ acetum 
every proper opportunity of urging those principles | opii’ of Edinburgh is three times the strength of 
on other governments, as far as may be consistent the ‘ acetum opii’ of Dublin. The ‘ hydrocyanie 
with a due regard for international independence, | (Prussic) acid’ of Edinburgh is nearly twice as 
and with any prospect of obtaining a useful result.” | strong as that of London and Dublin. ‘The London 
* solution of hydrochlorate of morphia’ and * solution 
of acetate of morphia’ are twice as strong as the 
_ Fer some weeks past we have observed great | analogous preparations of the other two colleges.” 
numbers of sheep exported to Ireland by the vari-| | | . «J happen to know that a celebrated alder- 
ous steam-boats that ply regularly from Greenock | man pays from time to time in the form of a fit of 
to Dublin and Belfast. At first it was supposed | the gout the penalty attached to over-indulgence at 
that some of our Scotch farmers had taken land on civic meetings and corporation dinners; but for 
that side of the water, and were transporting their this, good man, he has a most efficient remedy in 
stock ; but it appears they are carried over for the| 4 prescription given him by his town physician, 
purpose of being more speedily fed fat on the rich | which contains two drachms of the ‘ acetum cok 
pastures of the Green Isle, whence they are again | chici’ for a dose. Loyalty, pleasure, or business, 
transported, per steamer, to supply the various may by chance take him to Ireland, and he par- 
English markets. This is a new source of em-| takes, nothing loth, of the abundant hospitalities of 
ployment for the steam-boats.— Greenock Adver-| our warm-hearted neighbors ; but soon do certain 
laser. well-known twinges remind him of his prescrip- 
tion, (which he is too wise to travel without,) and 
he has it in due course prepared ; but, alas! the 
first dose is enough !—two drachms of the Dublin 
*acetum colchici’ will infallibly carry off the gout 
and our worthy alderman together! Again, hy- 
drocyanic acid, opium, and morphia, are not un- 
common ingredients in certain family prescriptions 
for coughs and other ailments; and who shall 
calculate the mischief that might arise from a 
double or treble dose of such medicines as these to 
a delicate child, or a feeble old invalid?’’ ‘* The 
remedy for these evils is easy and simple, namely, 
one pharmacopeia for the Three Kingdoms.” 


Great scarcity exists in the district of Oestmark, 
province of Wermeland, in Sweden. The inhabi- 
tants are obliged to crush the bark of trees and eat 
it, mixed with green rye, chopped up like straw 
for horses. A fortnight ago, as a young girl was 
returning from a mill with a sack containing a 
small quantity of flour, she was stopped by three 
young men, who demanded that she should give it 
uptothem. She refused ; ‘‘ whereupon they beat 
her with sticks until she was dead, and then de- 
voured the flour.” Two of the assassins were 
shortly after arrested. All three belong to respect- 
able families. 


A stTeaM-eNcINe of six or eight-horse power is ran he See, 


erected at Abington, Massachusetts, for grinding| Txat in various ways the population of Ireland 
up the chips and shavings of leather which are cut | has diminished of late years is a fact revealed by 





off by the shoe and boot-makers, and which have | the recent census in a very startling manner. This 
heretofore been burnt or thrown away. ‘These are | diminished population is due, in a great measure, 
ground to a powder resembling coarse snuff, and|to the drain upon the country caused by the great 
this powder is then mixed with certain gums and | current of emigration constantly setting from the 
other substances so thoroughly that the whole mass | Irish shores. Among the emigrants are not only 
becomes a kind of melted leather. In a short time|the very poor, but many men—small farmers for 
this dries a little, and is rolled out to the desired | example—who take with them a little hoard for 
thickness—perhaps one twenty-fourth of an inch. | investment in the colonies, to be used, for the most 
It is now quite solid, and is said to be entirely | part, in buying land. But while the Irish popula- 
waterproof. tion has thus been dwindling in its numbers, Irish 
land has also been continually diminishing in price. 
Mr. Joun Dickinson a yeoman of Clifton in|To say nothing of improvable waste lands, large 
Westmoreland, lies in a dangerous state from the | estates of good soil are continually in the market, 
effects of a strange mistake. Returning from Pen- | and sold at the rate of about nine pounds per acre. 
rith market, he went to sleep in a recess on| At the same time the recently established Encum- 
Lowther Bridge ; on awaking, he groped about, | bered Estates Courts take away from the possession 
found the parapet, and, imagining he was getting | of these lands al] complexity and insecurity of title. 
into bed, leaped over, and fell into the river, forty | They can be bought simply, absolutely, and forever. 
feet below. Though very much hurt, he managed | Thus, to say nothing of the cost of emigration, land 
to crawl to the edge of the stream, where he was|in Ireland is about as cheap as land sought by the 
found next morning. voluntary exile. 
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From the Examiner, Sept. 20. 
CUBA. 


Tue accounts from Cuba continue to be uncer- 
tain and conflicting. Lopez and his companions 
are said to have fallen in an engagement with the 
Spaniards, but all that we certainly know was 
brought by the first accounts published—that some 
450 men, chiefly Americans, have landed on the 
coast, and that of these about fifty have been taken 
and shot. This is the sum of our present knowl- 
edge of a transaction, which is, most probably, 
the beginning of a revolution that will end in the 
loss of Cuba to its present masters. 

Let us observe what Cuba is, and what its posi- 
tion. It is the finest tropical island in the world, 
both by fertility and locality ; and, as to extent, it 
is half as big again as the kingdom of Ireland. 
It contains about a million of inhabitants, and might 
coutain five without being overpeopled. About six 
huudred thousand of its people are freemen, the 
majority Creoles, or descendants of Spaniards of 
pure European blood. The remaining four hun- 
dred thousand are African slaves. On every side 
the Cubans are surrounded by institutions more or 
less free—French, English, Anglo-American and 
Spanish-American. ‘lhe Anglo-American repub- 
lic is within two or three easy days’ sail of the 
Cubans, and English and Americans are in con- 
stant commercial communication with them, the 
latier living and holding land among them. Amidst 
these temptations to revolt, Spain has the folly to 
rule them with a despotism to which the present 
administration of the Grand Signior is mildness and 
liberality. They had been admitted to the benefits 
of the Spanish constitution, such as it is, but even 
that was a sham. A governor-general tore it to 
pieces before their eyes. The will of the governor- 
general is the law of Cuba ;. even a petition to the 
throne against a grievance is deemed an act of 
treason, and punishable by court-martial. The 
Cubans are excluded from every office of dignity 
or importance. ‘There is not a shred of the liberty 
of the press nor of public discussion in any shape 
whatsoever. Cuba is taxed, not only to maintain 
local establishments, but to pay a heavy tribute to 
Spain. The whole system of mal-administration is 
supported by an espionage disgraceful to European 
civilization. ‘This is a small part of the picture of 
their condition given in the manifesto of the insur- 
gent party in Cuba itself, not a syllable of which 
has been contradicted. 


Human reason revolts against the idea that the so- 
cial and political condition of a people can be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, in which man, stripped of all rights 
and guarantees, with no security of person or prop- 
erty, no enjoyment in the present, no hope in the 
future, lives only by the will and under the conditions 
imposed by the pleasure of his tyrants ; where a vile 
calumny, a prisoner’s denunciation, a despot’s suspi- 
cion, a word caught up by surprise in the sanctuary 
of home, or from the viclated privacy of a letter, fur- 
nishes ample ground for tearing a man from his 
hearth and casting him forth to die of destitution or 
despair in a foreign soil, if he escapes being subjected 
to the insulting forms of a barbarous and arbitrary 
tribunal, where his persecutors are themselves the 
judges who condemn him, and where, instead of their 
proving his offence, he is required to prove his inno- 
cence. 


No wonder, then, that the Cubans are disposed 
to revolt, and to entertain strong sympathies for 
even American pirates ; the wonder is that Spain 
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has been so long able to maintain her bad rule over 
them. She is incorrigible and too dull to profit by 
the severe lessons which have been read to her. 
She has lost provinces on the American continent 
of an area greater than Europe, and she holds her 
insular ones only because she maintains in them 
slavery and the slave trade, and because wiser and 
more powerful nations are forbearing. In a word, 
her administration is a perpetual provocation to re- 
volt and sympathizing. 

As to the execution of the American pirates, we 
have already expressed our opinion. ‘Their ‘* sym- 
pathizing’’ was undoubtedly piracy, yet it is very 
doubtful if any government of Europe but that of 
Spain, Naples, or Austria—certainly not that of 
Russia—would have acted in the matter as the 
Spaniards have done. Even the Spanish ambas- 
sador at our court, to judge by his language, seems 
to doubt at least the policy of the massacre. 

The American prisoners were captured at sea in 
their boats, and, according to the Spanish accounts, 
without offering any resistance. ‘They were con- 
veyed by steam to the Havana, and /fusilladed by 
tens within a few short hours of their arrival, and 
consequently without even the show of trial. A 
civilized people, after a trial, would have capitally 
punished one or two of the leaders, and imprisoned 
the rest. The act of the Spanish authorities was 
a butchery and a blunder. It was impossible for 
them to have taken a surer step to rouse, sooner or 
later, the entire American republic, and conse- 
quently to lose Cuba. The great probability is 
that the popular mind of America will be ulti- 
mately so excited by what has taken place that its 
force will prove irresistible, and that the executive 
will be overborne, and compelled to demand retri- 
bution. 

As to European nations, we do not see under 
what pretext, or for what good purpose, they can 
interfere, unless to give good advice; and that, 
with a government at once dull, haughty, and ig- 
norant, would assuredly be unprofitable. The 
French oligarchy of the republic that put down the 
liberties of Rome with cannon, and props up the 
spiritual despotism of the Pope with bayonets, 
would no doubt be glad enough to aid in the main- 
tenance of bad government in Cuba. It is even 
said already to have tendered its assistance to 
Spain; but, if left to its own resources, we are 
satisfied it will think twice before it runs the risk 
of the defeat of its fleets by the naval power of 
America, which we think would be far more than 
probable. For ourselves, it does not appear to us that 
we have any interest in the question which ought 
to induce us to intermeddle. We are not bound to 
Spain, nor to any other nation, fur the maintenance 
of bad government. Neither do we owe any debt 
of gratitude to Spain, however trifling. An active 
interference would probably lead to a quarrel with 
our kinsfolk, our best customers of all nations, and 
the people of all others with whom a quarrel would 
in every way be most detrimental to us. We 
judge from what we read that this is the view which, 
for the present, Lord Palmerston takes of the ques- 
tion, and we are disposed to think that the question 
may be safely left to his management. 





From the Times, 22 Aug. 
M’CORMACK’S AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 
Tuis implement, which, it will be seen from 


our Exhibition article, has carried away one of 
the council medals, is now performing a highly 
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successful experimental tour through the country. 
Tt commenced operations at Tiptree Farm, and 
was next heard of at Farningham; then its ca- 
pabilities were displayed at Mr. Mangle’s; and 
yesterday it was shown at work on the large 
farm attached to the Agricultural College at 
Cirencester. 
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us from the delay which arises in getting work- 
people together, but it enables us to cut our crops 
with a rapidity which the largest supply of la- 
borers did not enable us formerly to command. 
With all these advantages to recommend it, the 
public will not be surprised to hear that this im- 


The season of the year and the | plement is attracting an immense amount of atten- 


eclat of the Great Exhibition present the inventor| tion and interest among farmers. On its first 
with unusual facilities for demonstrating practi-| successful trial at Tiptree the agriculturists pres- 


cally the value of his machine. 


While the har-| ent raised a cheer. 


At Farningham the enthusi- 


vest is in progress he will find little difficulty | asm manifested was still greater ; and yesterday at 


in showing it off, wherever he desires to do so, 
before a numerous and discerning body of spec- 
tators ; and, for the rest, there will be no dispo- 
sition to disparage an addition to our agricultural 
mechanics which is not only well-timed, but 
highly important in its character. In this coun- 
try, dense as our population is, it has not been 
found sufficient to meet the requirements of 
harvest time, and during the autumn months 
the usual current of the labor-market is dis- 
turbed to such an extent that hordes of miserable 
wretches are induced to come over from Ireland 
by the prospect of earning a few weeks’ decent 
wages. Where this means of relief does not 
reach the farmer he scours the districts of country 
near him which have the greatest supply of hands. 
Poachers and idlers who during the rest of the 

ear do little or nothing to earn an honest liveli- 

ood are taken into employment ; the workhouses 
are temporarily relieved from their load of pau- 
perism, and under the pressure of a sudden 
emergency the superabundant supply of the labor- 
market, the crying evil of the country, is for a 
moment unhealthily, because unnaturally, absorbed. 
What is the consequence of this? In rural par- 
ishes the adaptation of the number of hands 
capable of working to the wants of each district 
is found impossible. If you cut the population 
down to the level of the regular demand, the 
excessive requirements of harvest overtake you, 
and you lose more while waiting at the critical 
moment for hands to secure your corn than you 
have gained by all your regard for poor-rate 
economy. The American reaping machine, a very 
simple implement, the chief wonder connected 
with which is that it has not been long ago in 
operation throughout Great Britain, presents us 
with the means of curing all this. ‘The reader 
will bear in mind that, being quite a new inven- 
tion, it is no doubt capable of many improvements 
that would add vastly to its efficiency, but even 
now, drawn by a pair of horses and requiring 
two men to work it, en a very moderate average it 
will cut 15 acres of corn per day. Every agricul- 
turist can readily realize to himself the benefit which 
such au implement must confer—the saving which 
it effects in the enormous expense of harvesting 
operations, the extent to which it relieves him 
from the necessity of having any unusual supply 
of labor within call to meet emergencies, and, 
above all, the power which it gives him in an 
uncertain climate like ours of securing his crop at 
those critical moments and during those golden 
hours when the weather permits. ‘That this in- 
vention should come to us from America is not 
surprising, when the agricultural system of that 
country, the breadth of land under cultivation, and 
the want of hands to clear the crop when ripened, 
are remembered. We suffer from that necessity 
in a less degree, and if we adopt this machine, its 
greatest use with us will be the new defence it 
puts into the hands of our agriculturists against 
the vicissitudes of the climate. It not only saves 





Cirencester there was no lack either of curiosity 
or approval among the crowds assembled. It was 
tried on barley, wheat, and oats, and under cir- 
cumstances fairly calculated to test its merits. To 
say that where corn is badly lodged or thin, or 
where the land is rough with stones, its success is 
only partial, is to state what everybody of sense 
would expect, for machines must have fair play 
shown them, and it is the duty of the farmer so to 
cultivate his soil that mechanical facilities can be 
brought to bear upon it with every reasonable ad- 
vantage. Yet it is wonderful how well, coming 
upon a system of agriculture totally unprepared 
for it, the American reaper does its work. A 
stubble Jonger and more irregularly cut will occa- 
sionally mark a spot where the crop was so tram- 
pled or borne down that it could not be well got 
at; but, wherever it stands at all well, it is re- 
moved with perfect precision and evenness, both 
on level land and on the most rapid declivities and 
curves. This was fully shown yesterday, the fields 
where the experiments were made presenting a 
very undulating surface. There cannot be a doubt 
that if the machine is taken up in this country, as 
it ought, it will speedily undergo extensive im- 
provements. We see no reason why it should not 
be made to deliver the crop after cutting it, there- 
by dispensing with the use of one man, whose sole 
occupation is to rake off the receiving board its ao- 
cumulations, and whose labors will be better esti- 
mated when it is remembered that the implement 
gets over 15 acres per day. With respect to cost, 
also, there appears room for a reduction of price, 
which would render its adoption far more rapid 
and general than it can be if the present charge 
of 28/. be maintained. There is nothing in the 
nature of the machine which should render it so 
expensive. The farmers of Cotteswold appeared 
greatly pleased with the experiments of yester- 
day, and assembled to witness them in numbers 
which did credit to their enterprise and their de- 
sire to go ahead. They are generally a substan- 
tial body of men, with large holdings, and vastly 
superior in almost every respect to their brother 
agriculturists on the low grounds; but they pay 
their laborers wretchedly ill, pursuing in this an 
economy which is both shortsighted and cruel. 
We were glad to be present at a series of experi- 
ments which drew so large a number of practical 
men round the college of Cirencester for informa- 
tion. Whether it has been oppressed hitherto by 
the patronage of the great, or by over-building, 
or by inappropriate management, that institution, 
founded for the best and noblest objects, has not 
succeeded in securing what can alone give it 
strength and permanence—the good opinion and 
support of farmers. The incident of yesterday 
looks auspicious, and is, we trust, the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of the college, 
the managers of which should avail themselves of 
every opportunity to establish a feeling among the 
agricultural community which surrounds them that 
may enable them to circulate freely and without 
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prejudice the increasing light which is pouring in 
upon the science and practice of farming. Among 
those who witnessed the operations of the reaping- 
machine were Karl Bathurst and a party of friends, 
which included the Duke and Duchess of Bedford. 


NEW BOOK. 


From the N. Y. Ev. Post. 

Moral Reflections, Sentences and Maxims of 
Francis, Duc de la Rochefoucault, newly translated 
from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, to 
which are added Moral Sentences and Maxims of 
Stanislaus, King of Poland. New York: William 
Gowanus. 1851. 

** Among the books in ancient and modern times,’’ 
says Henry Hallam, ‘ which record the conclusions 
of observing men on the moral qualities of their fel- 
lows, a high place should be reserved for the ‘ Maxims 
of Rochefoucault.’’’ Dr. Johnson has pronounced it 
almost the only book written by a man of fashion of 
which professed authors had reason to be jealous ; and 
Voltaire has said that it was one of the works ‘* which 
most contributed to form the taste of the French na- 
tion, and to give it aspirit of justness and precision.”’ 
He adds: ‘* Though there is scarcely more than one 
truth running through the book—‘ that self-love is 
the motive of everything’—yet this thought is pre- 
sented under so many various aspects that it is almost 
always striking ; it is not so much a book as materials 
for ornamenting a book. This little collection was 
read with avidity ; it taught people to think, and to 
comprise their thoughts in a lively, precise, and deli- 
cate turn of expression. This was a merit which, 
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before him, no one in Europe had attained, since the 
revival of letters.’’ 

Though this last sentence does injustice to Bacon, 
whose essays and apothegms were published about 
sixty years before those of Rochefoucault, yet it serves 


to indicate the estimate in which Rochefoucault was 
held by his contemporaries as well as by one of the 
most sagacious if not the most honest of critics. The 
Pensées of Pascal were written long before the Maxims 
first appeared—in 1665—but they were not published 
until 1670, This may have been Voltaire’s pretext 
for not excepting that remarkable work from his 
sweeping comparison. The fact unquestionably is, 
that the Maxims of Rochefoucault do not deserve to 
rank even second to the Apothegms or the Pensées. 
The ** Lacon’’ of Colton outranks them in every vari- 
ety of literary merit. Rochefoucault was a man of 
the world, highly educated and accomplished, under 
admirable self-control mentally and physically, lack- 
ing only—according to Cardinal De Retz—decision of 
character. He had few attributes of genius except its 
eccentricities, and they were somewhat striking. A 
few specimens are indicated in the following extract 
from a sketch of his character drawn by himself, and 
which is very properly included in the little volume 
of which the title is given above : 

**T am of a melancholy cast, so much so, that in the 
course of three or four years, I have not been seen to 
laugh above three or four times. It seems to me, 
however, that my melancholy would be quite support- 
able, and even agreeable, if it only proceeded from 
my constitution, but there are so many other causes 
which fill my imagination with strange ideas and take 
possession of my mind in so singular a manner, that 
the greater part of my time I remain in a kind of 
dream, without uttering a syllable, or else I attach no 
meaning to what I dosay. * * * Ambition does 
not trouble me. I fear but few things, and death not 
at all. Iam not very sensible of pity, and I should 
wish not to be so atall. Notwithstanding, I would do 
everything in my power to comfort a person in dis- 
tress, and [ think, in fact, one should do everything 
for him, even to showing much compassion for his 
affliction ; for miserable people are such fools, that it 
is this which does them the greatest good in the 
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world ; but at the same time I hold that we should 
only affect compassion, and carefully avoid having 
any ; it is a passion that is perfectly useless in a well- 
constituted mind, serving but to weaken the heart and 
being fit only for common people, who, never acting 
by the rules of reason, are in want of passions to stim- 
ulate them to action.’’ 

The following are among the apothegms of La 
Rochefoucault, most frequently quoted, and those to 
which he is most indebted for his reputation as an 
observer, a thinker, and a writer : 


89. We promise according to our hopes, and per- 
form according to our fears. 

2. As it never depends on ourselves to love or to 
cease to love, a lover cannot complain with justice of 
the inconstancy of his mistress, nor she of her lover’s 
fickleness. 

80. It is with true love as with apparitions ; every 
one talks of it, but few have ever seen it. 

84. Love of justice in the generality of men is only 
the fear of suffering from injustice. 

87. It is more disgraceful to distrust one’s friends 
than to be deceived by them. 

92. Every one complains of his memory, and no one 
complains of his judgment. 

97. Old men are fond of giving good advice, to 
console themselves for being no longer in a position 
to give bad examples. 

182. A refusal of praise is a desire to be praised 
twice. 

201. When our vices quit us we flatter ourselves 
with the belief that it is we who quit them. 

204. What often prevents our abandoning ourselves 
to a single vice is, our having more than one. 

227. Hypocrisy is the homage which vice renders 
to virtue. 

282. In the intercourse of our life we more often 
please by our faults than our good qualities. 

240. In the adversity of our best friends we often 
find something which does not displease us. 

249. It is not so dangerous to do evil to the majority 
of men as to do them too much good. 

269. Gravity is a mystery of the body invented to 
conceal the defects of the mind. 

274. What is called liberality is most often only the 
vanity of giving, which we like better than the thing 
we give. 

286. Absence diminishes moderate passions, and 
increases great ones, as the wind extinguishes tapers, 
and adds fury to fire. 

814. We often pardon those who weary us, but we 
cannot pardon those whom we weary. 

816. We seldom find people ungrateful as long as 
we are in a condition to render them services. 

837. We confess our little faults only to persuade 
others that we have no great ones. 

436. We have few faults which are not more ex- 
cusable than the means we take to conceal them. 

488. The truest mark of being born with great 
qualities is being born without envy. 

484. Our enemies come nearer the truth in their 
judgments of us than we do in our judgments of our- 
selves. 

494. In their first passions women love the lover, 
in the others they love love. 


Mr. Gowans, of this city, has just published an 
admirable edition of these maxims, in a small octavo 
volume, to which he has added the ‘* Maxims and 
Reflections of Stanislaus, King of Poland,”’ a portrait 
of the duke, drawn by himself, to which we have re- 
ferred, another drawn by Cardinal De Retz, and a 
sketch of De Retz drawn by Rochefoucault. The 
sentences of Stanislaus would be esteemed rather com- 
mon-place, if they were not accredited to a crowned 
head ; as it is, they are curious, more especially to 
those who, in reading them, are mindful of the cheq- 
uered career of their author, and the circumstances 





under which these sentences were probably matured. 





